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A must for every jazz lover’s library. 


ONE NEVER KNOWS 

(John Lewis’ score for ‘No sun in Venice’) 

The golden striker; One never knows; The rose trug; 
Corteége; Venice; Three windows 

THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
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Plenty, plenty soul; Boogity boogity; 
Heartstrings; Sermonette; 

The spirit-feel; Ignunt oil; Blues at twilight 
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A JAZZ DATE WITH CHRIS CONNOR 

Moon ray; Poor little rich girl; Just squeeze me; 
Fancy free; It’s a most unusual day; All | need is you; 
It only happens when | dance with you; Lonely town; 
Everything I’ve got; Driftwood; I’m shooting high; 

My shining hour 
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JAZZ IS BUSTIN’ OUT ALL OVER 
Walkin’; Monday stroll; Sram; M.C.; June is bustin’ 


This book contains twenty-five chapters on out all over; Stop; Sugar dugar; Jan-cee Brown 
many aspects of the jazz scene contributed featuring 37 leading jazzmen 
by authoritative writers and including studies LTZ-C 15143 
ae of Duke Ellington, Louis Armstrong, the Classic Blues 
BACK COUNTRY BLUES 


Singers and Jazz Vocalists. There are also a chapter- 
by-chapter record guide, thirty-six pages of 
illustrations and a foreword by Mezz Mezzrow. 

The Decca book of Jazz, edited by 
Peter Suiemens and published by Frederick 
Muller Ltd., is obtainable from booksellers and 


record shops, price 40/-. 
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| HEAR A JAZZ BAND 


As I sailed out of New Orleans on that bright blue day, the 14th March, 1957, 
I stood at the rails of the decrepit American freighter and looked back along the brown 
Mississippi at the city on the skyline, the tall buildings along the Canal shining white 
in the hot mid-morning sun. That is how it is remembered—blue sky, brown river and 
white buildings—a colour scheme for a memory. 

Leaving New Orleans was one of the hardest things I have ever done. Still, 
today, in moments of unreality, I find myself wishing I had never left the legend- 
haunted streets, the nostaigic, day-long rambles back o’ town, the thrilling music that is 
there yet, and the good friends I like to think I made. But leave I did, and that day on 
the ship I told myself that it was all over: I forced myself to accept the fact that I'd had 
my turn and that you very rarely got two chances—even if you did it would be all over, 
and by the time my second one came the music would be gone and the French 
Quarter would be air-conditioned and touristed out of existence. From there on in I 
would have to make do with the records and the revivalists. 

But I was wrong it seems, for the news is out that George Lewis and his New 
Orleans band are on their way, due to arrive here in mid-January. Needless to say, my 
joy is boundless. Once again I will be able to lose myself in the warm, wild torrents 
of sound unleashed by the gutty, driving horn of Avery “Kid” Howard, the tough, 
unbelievably swinging trombone of Big Jim Robinson, the tingling, stomping piano of 
Joe Robichaux and the singing, elegant clarinet of George Lewis. The first three thrilled 
me unfailingly in New Orleans—to hear them with George, Joe Watkins and the ever- 
lasting Slow Drag will be to join, once again, the millenium-tasters. 

hatever your jazz creed, you would be a fool to deliberately miss this band— 
a fool to think that they have nothing to teach vou. Of course, the ““New Orleans and 
blues’’ mob will be there, and they will find ample justification for their beliefs, while 
the sceptics and mainstreamers may well be forced to reconsider and re-assess. For 
what George and his men play is jazz and you can wring and twist and rationalize but 
you can call it nothing else. It is real, honest-to-goodness, straight-from-the-horse’s- 
mouth jazz and to deny it is to confess to incompatibility with the idiom. You can 
only start honestly at the beginning, and until you understand that you cannot really 
claim to have gone anywhere at all. 

The National Jazz Federation have done a worthwhile thing—let us hope it is 
only a beginning, for there are many other worthwhile things they could and should 
attempt. We salute them and welcome George Lewis. Kid Howard. Jim Robinson, Slow 
Drag Pavageau and Joe Watkins to these bleak, fog-besieged shores. 

Tony Standish. 
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It was Muddy Waters’ first afternoon 
in London, and he and Otis Spann, his 
pianist and long-time friend, were sitting 
talking to Alexis Korner and myself. 
Naturally, we were speaking of blues 
and blues singers, of prospects and 
possibilities, of Mississippi and Chicago 
and points and people between. Right 
from the beginning I received the im- 
pression that Muddy was not interested 
in discussing old, half-forgotten record- 
ing dates and who played what on what 
session. So you won't find much of that 
sort of stuff in this article. This is about 
Muddy Waters and Otis Spann, singers 
and players of blues, who came to this 
country from Chicago, U.S.A. in the 
winter of 1958. It is an account of one 
jazz lover’s reactions to their music and, 
later on, it is Muddy’s story told as he 
told it until the tape ran out. There is a 
bit about Otis too—not as much as I 
would have liked, but time was short and 
I was but one of many seekers after 
knowledge, information, prestige, ex- 
perience, friendship and other things 
worthy and unworthy. 

I asked Muddy to hold his guitar and 
look animated so that I might take some 
formal photographs. He obliged and, for 
the first and last time, I blinded him 
with flashbulbs, the “dead suns” of 
callous photographers. Having unpacked 
his guitar, and having discovered that 
Alex played, he held it out to him, insist- 
ing. “Plav some for us man”. 

Alex held the guitar gingerly and, with 
a decidedly apologetic look, played 
“some”. The experts were obviously 
pleasantly surprised. 

“Ahah . . . Bill learned you that”, 
chuckled Muddy. 

Alex handed the shiny Fender electric 
to Otis. Who vroceeded to demonstrate 
that, under his boss’s tutelage, he too is 
something of a guitarist. He struck 
trouble on a difficult run. “Can’t make 
this Muddy”. 

Muddy demonstrated, adding, “I teach 
you to play guitar. vou should teach me 
piano, you know, just a couple of tunes”. 

Otis laughed. “Sure man, I teach you 
a couple of tunes and pretty soon you 
know ’em all and one piano player is out 
lookin’ for a job”. 

That is how it was with Muddy and 
Otis: their twelve years of friendship 
showed. 


TONY STANDISH 


MUDDY WATERS IN 
LONDON 


Muddy Waters, born McKinley 
Morganfield in the State of Mississippi, 
is a solidly built, suavely handsome, well- 
dressed Negro who looks even younger 
than his youthful forty-three years. As 
good blues singers go, he is a young man. 
He speaks evenly, softly, in a burry, 
slurry Southern way that gave little 
indication of the smoky, ferocious blues- 
voice that we had heard on record and 
were to hear in person on two never- 
to-be-forgotten occasions. Considering 
the brevity of his visit, I heard Muddy 
doing quite a bit of talking and not once 
in my presence did he indulge in any 
professional back-biting. Unlike some 
American visitors, he never had a bad 
word for anyone. He did say that Lowell 
Fulson had “cooled off a bit lately”, and 
he remarked that Howlin’ Wolf was “a 
little jealous hearted” because he would 
sing all night rather than let his band 
get too much of the applause. But that 
was all. On all counts, Muddy Waters 
was a nice guy. And it should be made 
quite clear that Muddy and Otis, although 
they got their styles from the farming 
country in and around the Yazoo Delta, 
are today city dwellers, financially suc- 
cessful and urbane. Let no one have 
romantic mental pictures of overalled 
singers sitting on tree stumps strumming 
on home-made guitars. 

The afternoon wore on, and all too 
soon it was time to go. The small hotel 
room was crowded with blues fans and 
I knew that no life stories would be told 
that day. 

The following morning, Muddy and 
Otis left London for the Leeds Festival 
of Music where, apparently, they were 
the victims of inept programming. Having 
flown the blues men over two thousand 
miles to appear, those responsible might 
at least have gone to the trouble of 
ensuring that they were sensibly presented 
to what must have obviously been an 
uninitiated audience. 


The next time we saw them was at a 
concert at the St. Pancras Town Hall: 
a happy and enlightening occasion for all 
concerned. By this time they were tour- 
ing with the Chris Barber band, under 
the combined auspices of the National 
Jazz Federation and the blossoming 
Ballads and Blues Association. I could 
not help thinking, as we waited for pro- 
ceedings to begin, that those members of 
the latter, whose only acquaintance with 
folk music had previously been with the 
relatively timid and colourless English 
variety, were in for something of a 
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shock. Muddy Waters was no sophisticated 
Josh White to pander to preconceived and 
convenient tastes. But folk music being 
what it is, and folk music lovers being 
what they are, it is certain that the 
Mississippi blues had gained a few more 
devotees by the time the concert was over. 

As is customary, the Chris Barber band 
played the first half of the program and, 
as is alsc customary, they played it well. 
The presence of a revered American 
artist seems to be a catalyst which causes 
the Barber product to seethe and bubble. 
With Rosetta, and with Sonny and 
Brownie, they had played like men 
possessed, filling the London Coliseum, 
and the Festival Hall respectively with 
the sound and the fury of deeply-felt, 
swinging jazz. It was the same at St. 
Pancras. 

They played “Fidgety Feet”, “Chimes 
Blues”, “Maryland”, “Majorca”, the 
strangely discordant “Golden Striker” 
and, near the end, a thundering, roaring 
“Saratoga Swing” that might have 
penetrated even the calculated deafness 
of the local disparagers. Americans apart, 
this ranked with the Omega Brass Band 
marching in the streets, and some solos 
by Al Fairweather, Sandy Brown and 
Tony Coe, as the hottest, most exciting 
jazz I have heard since arriving in 
England nearly two years ago. 

People often wonder why it is I beat 
the drum so loudly when writing of the 
Barber band. All I can say in reply is 
that I hope I like them for the same 
reasons that Sonny and Brownie, Muddy 
and Otis liked them. You just listen to 
music and every once in a while it hits 
you—you clench your fists and some 
gigantic force wants to make you holler 
—This is it. This is what I am seeking”’. 
You know, and vou very rarely change 
your mind. It’s just something that hap- 
pens, a combination of tone, phrasing. 
timing. spirit and conviction—all right 
and all at the one time. I have a long 
list. now, of such musical experiences, 
and two or three of them were added 
while listening to the Barbers. That 
“Saratoga Swing” was oneof them. 

When it wants, this is a iazz band of 
which the New Orleans fathers would 
be proud. 

Interval came and went and the band 
returned for a cursory “Tiger Rag”. 
Preliminaries thus dispensed with, Chris 
introduced the guests of honour—Muddy, 
dapper and aware of strange surround- 
ings, Otis, eleeant in white jacket and 
dark trousers. They began slowly, feeling 
their way before a quiet, listening audi- 
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ence. Gradually the music increased in 
depth and intensity, through “Nineteen 
Years Old” (a thoroughly lascivious 
blues), “Key to the Highway” and “I 
Can’t Be Satisfied” (two old ones dig- 
nified with poetry), and Big Bill’s plaint 
from Parchman Farm, “Baby, Please 
Don’t Go”. By the time the spellbinding 
“Blues Before Sunrise’? came up, Muddy 
had the audience hooked on the end of 
those curling blue notes that shot, shim- 
mering, from the big amplifier box. Mr. 
Fender would be amazed at the sounds 
that Muddy Waters. out of Stovall, 
Mississippi, can wrench from his usually 
fiendish invention. And when Muddy 
slipped a short piece of brass pipe onto 
the little finger of his left hand, the 
sounds were eerie and yowling, a dis- 
torted electronic voice singing back at the 
intensely human one—answering, com- 
menting, affirming. 

Behind Muddy, Otis drove them down 
with all the facility bred of fifteen years 
around the blues clubs of Chicago’s 
South Side. 

They did “Close To You, Baby”, 
“Goin’ Out Walkin’ ” “Long Distance 
Call’, “Manish Boy” and “I'm a Hoochie 
Coochie Man”. Muddy was really work- 
ing. The perspiration rolled down his 
face, glistening in the spotlights as he 
threw back his head to sing—with it now 
and not letting go or up. Backstage, the 
ecstatic looks on the faces of the Barber 
band were an indication of the moving- 
power of a real blues singer. Keith Ligh- 
body, the band’s road manager, was 
hopping with excitement, and my goose- 
pimples were out in force. We were all 
well within hearing distance of some 
pretty fabulous music. 

The band trouped on stage to join in 
on a stomping “I've Got My Mojo 
Workin’”’. Muddy exulted through the 
wonderful lyrics; he did a little buck and 
wing across the stage; the band sat on a 
driving, wailing riff; and Muddy took it 
away and out. The applause was a storm 
out there, but a short encore was all 
Muddy could manage. He was exhausted 
from playing and singing and a lot of 
people, this writer included, were ex- 
hausted from listening. It was a glowing, 
happy sort of exhaustion. 

The concert was over and, theoretically, 
you knew you wouldn’t have another 
opportunity to catch Muddy and Otis. 
Not this trip, anyway. But if your radar 
was functioning you already knew that, 
a week hence, they would be appearing 
at Alexis Korner’s and Cyril Davis’ 
Blues Club at the Roundhouse in Soho. 


The upstairs room at the Roundhouse 
was hot, and filled to capacity with 
cigarette smoke and people—the Holly- 
wood conception of a Paris boite. We 
arrived to the strains of Cyril’s inevitable 
“Bila Speed”, grabbed standing-room- 
with-a-view, and enjoyed the local talent 
while waiting. About nine o’clock Muddy 
and Otis were ushered in. Alex intro- 
duced them and wasted no time in offering 
them the floor. To everyone’s delight, 
they accepted. Muddy had his Fender 
along, Otis sat at the piano and Alex 
supported on that peculiar, steel-bodied 
guitar of his. Deeply moved from the 
first note, I forgot to list the tunes but 
remember shouted, rocking versions of 
“Nineteen Years Old”, “Oo-ee” and 


“Turn Your Lamp Down”. After several 
songs from Muddy, Beryl Bryden bounced 
in and romped expertly through a fast 
blues, accompanied by Alex and Otis. 
Muddy barracked enthusiastically. 

Otis Spann. “The greatest piano player 
in the world, for blues’, was Muddy’s 
opinion, freely and often expressed. Not 
forgetting Speckled Red, Sam Price, Doug 
Scruggs, Little Brother, Memphis Slim, 
Bob Call, Sunnyland Slim and others, it 
must be said that he is certainly high 
on the list. At the concert he had suffered 
from poor amplification, but at the 
Roundhouse there was no trouble. The 
left hand rolled them, huge and blue, 
and the right hand hovered, making it 
sing, and then swooped and _ soared, 
showering us with piano blues such as 
we had never heard in the flesh. And 
Otis sang—not loud enough in the big 
room but enough to tell us that we had 
two good blues singers with us. He has 
not the depth and vigour of his boss, 
but his singing on Maceo’s “Ain’t Gonna 
Worry My Life Away” had the sound, 
the essential, indefinable sound of the 
blues. Muddy was not able to record here 
because of his Chess contract, but I am 
surprised that Otis was allowed to return 
to America untaped. Surprised and sorry. 

Muddy mopped his perspiring brow 
and laid aside his guitar. And suddenly 
there was another Muddy, a Muddy who 
sang as he must for his own people, in 
another world than ours... . 

“Hearing Muddy Waters . . . was one 
of the most exciting musical experiences 
I have ever had”, wrote Yannick Bruy- 
noghe (in “Just Jazz 2”) after hearing 
Muddy in Chicago. “Some nights, num- 
bers like ‘Oh Yes’, ‘Hoochie Coochie 


Man’ or ‘Love To You’ might last 
about ten minutes, Muddy improvising 
the most unexpected and inspired lyrics”’. 

This, then, was the Muddy we were 
lucky to hear at the Roundhouse. He 
sang accompanied by Alex and Otis, and 


he sang with his whole body—gyrating, 
twisting, shouting—preaching the blues 
chorus upon hypnotic chorus, weaving 
a pattern of quivering tension around and 
over an enthralled audience. “Manish 
Boy” was the song and Muddy attacked 
it with almost frightening fervour. He 
hunched his shoulders, leaned ’way back 
and, quickly, straightened, hurling the 
blues into the becalmed smoke from a 
hundred fascinated cigarettes. Dazed, you 
heard the choked-off, strangled vowels 
and the torn phrases fading from a hoarse 
but controlled shout to a gently down- 
ward-curving whisper. . . 


I’m a Man! I’m a Hoochie Coochie 
Man! 
Spelled M - A (child) - N 


And all the time, insistent, stop-time, 
perpetual motion piano from over in the 
corner—not striding but walking with the 
rolling relaxed gait of the blues. 

This was the blues, old man. Blues 
up-to-morrow and in the city, a long, 
long ways from home; blues in the city 
but yet of the country, of the strange 
southern country of hope and cotton, 
poverty and rich brown earth, injustice 
and defiance, poll tax and boycott—a 
proud, vital music often, with Muddy 
Waters, mysterious with mention of the 
voodoo, and as rich as the dark delta 
soil over and out of which it was some- 
how born—a distillation of despair and 
hope and sorrow and anger and mockery 
and happiness, but not too much of the 
despair . 

Muddy Waters had twenty-seven years 
in the blues country, twenty-seven hard, 
farming years in which to form the style 
—the way of the old and best blues—that 
he took with him to Chicago and, later, 
to a thousand whistle-stops, towns and 
cities all across the U.S.A. He learned the 
best blues in the only school that teaches 
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them; in that school a man had a right 
to have the blues. 

Not only Muddy, but he and all his 
friends—from Lightnin’ Hopkins to Ray 
Charles—are the worthy custodians of a 
great tradition handed on to them from 
Son House, Blind Lemon and a hundred 
thousand others who sang for release 
and pleasure and friends, triumphing over 
one of the meanest, toughest environ- 
ments that ever made a man feel bad. 
It is a tradition that many of us would 
like to see continue, on and indefinately 
on. And perhaps it will, but not naturally 
and not in the hands of the Negro. The 
form of the blues may well provide a 


means of expression for many future 
generations of Lonnie Donegans and 
Ottilie. Pattersons, for there will always 
be the records, but all that caused the 
old blues is gradually and thankfully 
disappearing. Little Richard, Little Willie 
John and Chuck Berry—wearing the 
tattered shreds of the old blues—mark 
the first steps in a gradual watering- 
down process. The good things that 
remain are exaggerated and caricatured, 
and we are left with the musical equiva- 
lent of Jayne Mansfield—strange folk 
music from a better world. There is 
pleasure to be obtained from_ these 
singers, but compare them with Muddy 
or Blind Willie and the decline becomes 
hideously obvious. 

The Negro may, someday, return to 
the blues; but he will return along much 
the same road as Lonnie and Ottilie. 
The naturals, like Muddy and Otis, will 
probably, three generations hence, be no 
more. 


These young fellas, they don’t have the 
pure blues like Bill an’ me. 


The folk music of the American Negro 
will have become the plaything of genius. 
Duke Ellington has given us more than 
a taste of things to come. 

Of course, all this meditation came 
later. While Muddy was singing, that was 
all there was. You just stood there and 
soaked it up with a rapt, wondering look 
on your face, and if you’d been listening 
to the blues for long you knew that some- 
thing special was happening. You were 
catching a glimpse of how it really was. 

By the time he had finished, Muddy 
was exhausted. But before retiring to the 
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bar he said a few things... 

“Blues singers sing from experience. 
We don’t speak high class ‘cause we was 
never taught that. We just speak it the 
way we feel. 

“T would like to thank you all, for Otis 
and myself. We have really enjoyed our- 
selves here and we'll be comin’ back. 

“And there’s a lot of guys you’ve got 
here can really play our music who I 
would like to thank—that’s Chris .. . 
Chris Barber and Alex here... .” 

And he ought to know. 


(to be continued) 
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DOUG HAGUE 


DOWN 


Recently on the modern jazz scene has 
appeared a versatile musician — Don 
Elliot. Don is a proficient performer 
on vibraphone, trumpet, mellophone, 
and bongoes and is also a singer of 
promise. His talents do not end with 
these instruments, but it is with these that 
he is best known as a recording and per- 
forming artist. While still a young man, 
he is nonetheless the embodiment of 
those high tonal qualities in jazz best 
exemplified by Bix, Hodges, Bechet and 
Lawrence Brown, whose spirit he cap- 
tures. Elliot is also a past winner of 
Down beat and Metronome polls. 
Such a musician, I decided, would 
make for an interesting interview and 
would certainly have something of im- 
portance to say. 

Elliott lives in the Wiltshire Apartments 
on 58th Street of midtown New York 
City, where the tenants are mostly pro- 
fessional people. In this apartment are 
various instruments, recording equipment 
(and attachments for multi-taping), an ex- 
cellent camera, and a large collection of 
discs. 

Don is an easy-going, relaxed man 
who speaks softly and with conviction, as 
he does when playing an instrument. It’s 
funny how many musicians’ characters 
are inherent in their playing: Bird and 
Fats Waller come to mind immediately. 

I let Don lead off with some basic 
chronological facts about himself. “Born 
in Somerville, New Jersey,” Don began, 
“in 1927, on October the twenty-first to 
be exact. My father was a professional 
musician and a very fine one who wrote 
and composed and played piano, organ, 
and accordion. Dad passed away when I 
was six, and I inherited this marvelous, 
expensive accordion of his: so I decided 
to studv the instrument, which I did for 
about three vears. I wanted to carry on 
as my father in music, and although he 
wasn’t a jazz musician, I like to think 
he could have played jazz; I know he 
could transpose at sight. 

“A little later I shifted to piano, and 
when I went to high school, I studied the 
baritone horn and mellophone; the bari- 
tone horn was my first brass instrument. 
After some brief professional experience 
I joined the vocal group of Hi, Lo, Jack, 
and the Dame as a singer, and we played 
the Copacabana backing Lena Horne 
on tunes like ‘Frankie and Johnny’ and 
‘Love’, etc. 

“Incidentallv, I am now forming a 
vocal group that will be orientated and 


and will not work on the principle of 
other groups. Instead of teaching a re- 
gular singer to sing jazz, I am teaching 
jazZ musicians to sing. Something on the 
principle of Blossom Dearie’s group, the 
Blue Stars, who were mostly jazz musi- 
cians. I mean to use musicians for group 
work, not necessarily as soloists; musi- 
cians have good ears for intonation, and 
read well.” 

Having deviated slightly, Don re- 


’ turned to the subject of his early 


career. “Oh yes,” he said, “during 
those singing days I used to kid 
around with the vibes, playing with the 
musicians who backed our vocal group. 
So after I left Hi, Lo, Jack, and the 
Dame, I worked with Milt Herth’s Five 
Shades of Blue on radio station WMCA. 


While I was working there, I was living 
in the same building with Ed Fuerst, who 
is now George Shearing’s road manager. 
One night he asked me to a party that 
George, Cy Walter, and Stan Freeman 
were to attend, so being a few doors 
away, I rolled in my vibes. Well, George 
liked me and asked me to join the quin- 
tet, replacing Margie Hyams, who was 
leaving, and that started my career in 
jazz. 

“From July, 1950, until November, 
1951, I stayed with the group; our last 
date was at Storyville, in Boston. After 
that I worked four weeks with Teddy 
Wilson at the Embers. Around this time 
I cut some big band sessions which never 
were released, although Willard Alex- 
ander liked them, but big bands weren’t 


DON ELLIOTT and COUNT BASIE on the Jackie Gleason TV show with Dick Haymes and Joe 
Williams. 
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making it then, only small groups. By 
the way, Sid Bulkin, a fine drummer, was 
on those sessions.’ 

At this point I asked Don the same 
uestion I had posed to Bill Coleman a 
ew months before, how he felt about 
small band work against big band. 

“You have a lot of freedom with a 
small group,” Don stated, “but then you 
get that big sound with a large band that 
a small group can never get. It’s wonder- 
ful behind you, and I really hope that 
big bands will come back.” We again 
returned to his early career. 

“TI then joined Buddy Rich at the now- 
defunct Band Box, next door to Birdland, 
in a quartet that also included Hank 
Jones and Tommy Potter. Opposite us 
was a band led by the man I’ve idolized 
for years, Harry James. He plays very 
clean with a lot of soul. I hear his new 
Basie-type band is really wild ! 

“Artie Shaw then came over to the 
Band Box and wanted to get up a small 
group. At that time I had my own group 
out in Jackson Heights in Long Island at 
the 85 Club on Northern Boulevard. So 
it meant giving up my own combo, and 
I decided against it. and Artie hired Joe 
Roland. From 1952-54 I was on TV 
station WPIX on the Bob Kennedy Show 
with Jerry Jerome. It was really a house- 
wives’ thing, but we had a good outfit 
with Tyree Glenn and pianist Johnny 
Potoker. It was there I met my manager, 
Doris Wiss. I’m very grateful to her, 

she’s done so much for me. I later 
worked with Terry Gibbs at Birdland 
(we practically lived there) and the 
Downbeat on 54th Street. I also played 
mellophone with Terry”. 

I queried Don about the mellophone 
and trumpet. ‘Well,’ he explained, 
“when I was with George, I would some- 
times sit in with other groups around 
town, so I always took trumpet along 
since vibes were a little heavy to carry. 
But there-were always plenty of trum- 
peters, so I decided on the mellophone. 
The mellophone is very flexible, and it 
blends well with reeds, brass, or anything. 
When I play the instrument I think of 
men like Getz and Zoot because I think 
of a reed, it’s that soft. My mouthpieces 
for mellophone and trumpet are the same 
size and have the same rim dimension, 
so I don’t have too much embouchure 
trouble.” 

Don played trumpet in high school. In 
his early days he admired Roy Eldridge, 


Harry James for sweet ballad work, 
Charlie Shavers for spirit, Bix Beider- 
becke who, Don stated, was ahead of his 
time, and Bobby Hackett for taste per- 
sonified. Elliott looks for tone and exe- 
cution in a trumpeter. Today he likes Art 
Farmer, very clean; and Doug Mettome, 
very melodic; then, of course, Dizzy. He 
is so creative, and even though he fluffs 
occasionally, he has so much to say. Don 
thinks too, that a musician should have 
a touch of showmanship, like Dizzy. 
After all, music is still a business, besides 
being a profession for kicks. My next 
question was more pointed, as to how 
some critics felt about what they called 
“small sounds” against “big sounds’. On 
this Don was quite emphatic. 

“IT don’t see why anyone would want to 
put someone down for playing softly, 
especially someone like Chet or Miles. 
I prefer something subdued, for instance, 
as you and I are talking now, should we 
be shouting? As an example, Zoot, Getz, 
and Bill Perkins, as against Ben Webster 
and Hawk, they still say the same thing, 
only quietly. Don’t think I’m prejudiced 
against hard driving jazz, it’s that rock 
and roll type stuff I mean. I don’t like 
that at all. All I can say for rock and 
roll is that I hope we get those listeners. 
It gave them the beat; next I hope con- 
ception will catch their interest.’ Finally 
we came to the question of vibes. 

“Milt Jackson is my man,” Don went 
on, “he has a true jazz ballad concep- 
tion. When I was with Shearing, I 
strived for that sound because George’s 
stuff was so flowing. I would play melody 
on top, dampening the bars, and sustain 
the bottom, using chords eliminating any 
clash between top and bottom. It’s like 
a trumpet player using a slower vibrato. 
Milt is the father of the slow vibrato. 
Terry (Gibbs) was using a faster vibrato, 
like Hamp, but now is using a slow. For 
example, Red Norvo uses a flat sound 
using no vibrato at all. 

“I do a vibes impression bit on 
various musicians, making it humorous 
by exaggerating their sounds and expres- 
sions. Of the new vibists I like Larry 
Bunker, very tasty; he would sit in with 
us on the West Coast when I was with 
Shearing. Harry Shepherd over at the 
Metropole plays well, too.” 

Don’s recording activities have been 
varied. Besides his discs with Shearing. 
he has two excellent LP’s on Bethlehem, 
one devoted to his mellophone, and the 


other to his singing. Vanguard features a 
relaxed session with pianist Ellis Larkins 
on which Elliott performs on vibes and 
trumpet and mellophone. On Kapp he is 
featured on mellophone with the Morey 
Feld group in a swinging session of 
Broadway showtunes. Riverside has him 
exclusively on trumpet with Rusty Ded- 
rick, making up a trumpet duo. Elliott’s 
latest, “Jamaica Jazz” on ABC-Para- 
mount, has unique arrangements by Gil 
Evans, and in addition to the previous 
instruments Don also plays bongoes and 
marimba. 

Last year found him at the Newport 
Festival. In recent months he has 
appeared on TV with Teddy Wilson and 
Chico Hamilton on a charity marathon; 
on the “Subject is Jazz”, an WRCA-TV 
show depicting “cool” music, with Lee 
Konitz; and even more recently on Art 
Ford’s “Jazz Party”, a free-wheeling 
affair where Elliott traded trumpet 
choruses with Rex Stewart and a chase 
series on mellophone with trombonist 
Miff Mole. 

Bringing our interview to a close, Don 
stated, “My big wish is someday to play 
in Europe. So many musicians coming 
back tell me what a ball it was perform- 
ing over there, and I would love to ex- 
perience the appreciation of the Euro- 
pean audience.” 
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“POP ROT! CALL A HALT NOW!” 
cries the Melody Maker in a two-inch 
headline running across five columns. 

How right! we think. How true! At 
long last the good old MM has seen the 
light after those many months in the Tin 
Pan Alley wilderness. Back to jazz. 
Hurra, hurra, hurra! 

Then we start reading—and what do 
we find? Chauvinism, small-mindedness, 
envy—and not a word about jazz. “We 
are suffering from an overdose of im- 
portations from the jungle of American 
entertainment”, says Harry Francis. 
“Those who churn out the rubbish are 
largely controlled from America”. 


Is that really true? Tin Pan Alley is 
controlled from America, but is Harry 
Francis talking about Tin Pan Alley? 
The tenor of the surrounding text leads 
you to believe that what the MM is 
carping about is rock ’n’ roll and skiffle 
—the two forms of music that have 
ruined Tin Pan Alley’s old-established 
business in marketing trash and have 
oF a new kind of trash in place of the 

But is it American trash? Skiffle was 
a wholly British cult. And the British 
rock ’n’ roll stars like Tommy Steele 
were wholly home-made—they operated 
along entirely different lines than Presley 
and Bill Haley. And of the two evils— 
yesterday’s treacle and today’s coffee bar 
jive—the latter is the lesser. It is far from 
jazz—but it’s still closer than the lunatic 
lyrics, the idiotic tunes and the dreary 
rhymes that have ruined so many per- 
formances by so many good musicians in 
the past. 

What’s the alternative that the MM 
proposes? Ballads? British ballads? The 
Billy Cotton type of jolly old wakey 
wakey march? Waltzes? Is any of this 
really closer to good music in general 
or to jazz in particular than the simple, 
non-objectionable blues riffs that have 
fed rock ’n’ roll, or the old folksongs 
that have sustained skiffle? 

In a well-reasoned article Pat Brand 
says that a new hope for better songs 
might arise from the sudden success of 
chachacha. It’s hard to pat ourselves on 
the back—we might get our arm twisted— 
but that’s what we used to say in the 
columns of the MM for years. But we 
also made the point that if chachacha 
ever succeeded in Britain it would not 
be because of its melodies but in spite 
of them. For the real reason why the 
chachacha has swept the States was the 


same which swept rock ’n’ roll into 
favour: the strength and vigour of its 
beat. 

And this brings us to the heart of the 
matter. The Melody Maker pivots its 
argument on a long diatribe by Vic 
Lewis, of all people. Vic complains 
bitterly about the “deterioration in the 
field of popular music”. teenagers’, 
he says, “don’t really know what they 
want until they get it”. 

This strikes us as damn _ patronising. 
And is it true, anyway? What’s the evi- 
dence? You certainly can’t ram things 
down their throats which they don’t want. 
And they certainly don’t want ballads or 
operetta or English music hall or—yes, 
Vic—or “progressive” jazz. 

And why not? Very simple: because 
it lacks a beat. You can quote the success 
of Guy Lombardo or Victor Silvester at 
us; you can quote the sales of almost 
any ballad prior to the Rock era—but 
we still say that this is a beat generation 
in more senses than one. Denmark Street 
may cry its heart out, but it will never 
see a return to ballads. Nor to the 
British ballroom style of dancing and 
all the music that goes with it. Nor to 
crooners. Nor to the beatless kind of 
pop music which the “society bands” 
used to play in the heyday of the twenties. 

For better or for worse, the era of 
slush is over. We may be in for an era 
of blare and crash—but never again for 
music without a beat. That is what jazz 
has done to popular music—for better or 
for worse. Rock ’n’ roll swept the board 
because it was deliberate reaction against 
two things—beatless pop music on one 
side, and beatless bop on the other. Long 
before the music business had thought 
of commercializing & R, the American 
Negro community had launched it in 
the form of R & B—“‘Rhythm & Blues” 
—gospel song rhythm and blues rhythm 
—a return to the real heart of jazz. 

It was a rebellion of the Negro public 
against those Negro musicians who had 
moved themselves out of the community 
by catering to European standards of 
value. It was a genuine grass roots rebel- 
lion against big city fancies like cool 
jazz, progressive jazz, West Coast jazz. If 
Vic doesn’t like the rebels, then he has 
no one to blame for their success but 
himself and his colleagues in the modern 
jazz world: for the exaggeration with 
which the kids now applaud the sledge- 
hammer beat of Rock ’n’ Roll is the 
direct outcome of their frustration—the 
direct outcome of the beatless years—the 
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years since modern jazz turned away from 
swing music. 

We don’t happen to be great lovers of 
swing music—but we know that the death 
of the swing era was the death of the 
dance band business. The swing band 
leaders had one faith in common: they 
knew that the one thing which sold their 
music was the beat. If you gave the public 
the beat it wanted, you could smuggle in 
all sorts of extras — good tunes, good 
lyrics, good musicianship—even bits of 
real jazz: but it was the beat that sold 
the music. Everything else was a bonus 
that the public received free of charge. 

So Vic is completely off the beat if he 
attacks the music business now for delib- 
erately turning ‘a deprived generation 
into a depraved generation”. The music 
business is a business. It doesn’t deprave 
people deliberately. Nor does it improve 
people’s tastes. It’s not concerned with 
aesthetic values. It is concerned with 
selling songs. And the only kind of songs 
that sell nowadays are songs with a strong 
beat—an excessive beat, perhaps; a vul- 
gar beat, for sure; but a beat nevertheless. 
If it’s got a beat, you can sell a good 
melody. If it’s got a beat, you may even 
—miracle of miracles—sell good lyrics. 
But it’s got to have a beat. 

British songs haven’t had a beat since 
the dawn of Tin Pan Alley. All these 
crocodile tears about the wicked Ameri- 
cans will get us nowhere. Vic complains 
that “6.5 Special” has pushed the British 
name bands off the air because they “no 
longer draw”. If this is really so, then it 
proves precisely the opposite of what Vic 
is trying to tell us. It proves that you 
can’t force the kids to accept things by 
mere publicity. 

For the name bands had all the pub- 
licity in the country, but they wouldn’t 
play rock ’n’ roll. They thought it was 
vulgar. So it is. But at least it’s got a 
beat. That’s more than you can say: for 
any pop song ever written along Den- 
mark Street. “Oh Boy” the rival pro- 
gramme on the ITV network, faced the 
same problem. To solve it, Jack Good 
finally decided to hire a bunch of session 
men and put them under the name of a 
non-existing leader—‘Lord Rockingham”. 

No one had ever heard of “Lord 
Rockingham”. Yet the band, without any 
of the pre-publicity which the name bands 
on “6.5 Special” enjoyed, out-sold and 
out-drew them simply because it followed 
a deliberate policy of “rhythm-first— 
everything-else-after”’. 

Is this really “‘musical depravity” or is 
it commonsense and good showmanship? 
And doesn’t the band, with all its raucous- 
ness, stick closer to the mainstream of 
jazz than Vic’s own music on one side 
or Denmark Street ballads on the other? 

Young people the world over want to 
dance. Jazz conquered the world for one 
reason only—because it offered us the 
ideal beat to dance to. There are many 
other qualities that jazz gives us—but 
again, we get them as a bonus. Jazz earns 
its living as dance music. 

Now if modern jazz turns itself into 
concert music, or if Denmark Street turns 
itself into a road paved with slush and 
molasses—how in the world can the 
Melody Maker really be surprised to find 
the youngsters turning away to the greener 
pastures of rock ’n’ roll, mambo and 
chachacha? 
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—613— 
AND THAT’S NOT SIMPLE 


“Musicians seem to think that it’s easy 
to play blues. ‘Man’, they say, ‘let’s play 
a tune, I’m sick of playing those same 
old changes’. A lot of musicians think 
it’s corny to play blues. What they really 
want, I think, is some kind of chord 
changes that will give them an oppor- 
tunity to show off. 

“The blues are simple, all right, 
musically, but they have a feeling all 
their own and that’s not simple. Some 
people can play them and some people 
can’t. I can sit and listen all night to 
some one who really knows how to play 
the blues; who really has the blues feeling. 
That way, they’re fresh all the time”. 

Bill Doggett, 
“Metronome”, 
September, 1958. 


Here, adequately displayed, are all the 
roots of critical conflict, the eternal, basic 
battle between technique and feeling. The 
majority of musicians and critics are, 
of course, all in favour “of chord 
changes” that “give an opportunity to 
show off”. The biggest show-offs can 
seldom plays the blues worth a damn, yet 
an astounding proportion of the greatest 
jazz performances have been played with 
the blues as foundation. We remember 
how, on his last night here, Jimmy 
Rushing snorted with incredulous derision 
at a derogatory reference to Buddy Tate. 
“What? Nobody can play the blues on 
tenor like Buddy!” 


—614— 
TOPSY 


The success of Cozy Cole’s “Topsy” 
(London 45HL8750) in the USS. is of 
considerable significance. It represents a 
breakthrough for jazz into the long-lost 
singles market. For all the importance 
we attach to LPs, the mass audience and 
the money are still with singles. The way 
jazz has been frozen out has, in our 
opinion, been a tragedy. Some critics may 
be happy to see jazz become the sport 
of intellectuals, but we are not. 

It isn’t altogether easy to see why 
“Topsy” managed to ride so high in the 
“charts”. Cozy’s voice, which introduces 
each side,. is fascinating to be sure, but 
not, we would think, particularly sales- 
worthy as a gimmick. The Battle-Durham 
“composition” is trite, but the recording 
quality (due to expert audio engineer 
Edgar Battle?) is excellent, and the play- 


ing is first class. Since the second side 
is the hit, we presume that all the world’s 
primitives love a drum and that it is 
Cozy’s solo which is fetching them in. 

The point about “Topsy” is that it may 
have opened a doorway. (For the sequel 
to the record’s success, see this month’s 
“Recent American Records”’.) We want 
to see jazz singles back on the jukeboxes, 
because that will mean more work for 
jazzmen. Only, they better have a beat. 

Jonah Jones, who has quietly estab- 
lished himself as a big seller, has a quartet 
with a very solid beat. Its productions are 
neither ambitious nor extravagant. Jonah’s 
formula is very agreeable to us; first the 
“exposition of the theme”, then variations 
or improvisation of increasing emphasis, 
swinging hard all the way. His music is 
remarkable in that it sounds like jazz all 
the time. Could that be the secret of his 
success? Capitol 45CL14939 is a single 
which allows you to sample. It’s an 
enjoyable coupling of “Night Train” and 
“Lots of Luck, Charley”. Lots of luck, 
Jonah! 


—615— 
HOW LONG, HOW LONG? 


“The enlargement of the jazz players’ 
musical vocabulary which followed the 
development of be-bop has meant a new 
subtlety in the rhythm sections and a 
considerable enriching of the harmonic 
texture. It has not brought much by way 
of melody. On the other hand, it has led 
to a contagion of high-speed chromatic 
noodling, musically meaningless except 
that it demonstrates the player’s grasp 
of the chords, from which we may some 
day be delivered’. 

Wilder Hobson, 
“The Saturday Review”, 
October 25th, 1958. 


—616— 
THE TROUBLE? 


We were intrigued to learn from Nat 
Hentoff's notes that London LTZ-K 
15136, in the opinion of John Lewis, is 
musically the best album the MJQ has 
done. We think so, too. That the members 
“go for themselves” more results in a 
greater feeling of spontaneity. The dis- 
senting, unbearded Jackson furnishes an 
abundance of vibes. towards which we 
remain sadly antipathetic, but it seems to 
us that the recording balance has reduced 
the tendency for his notes to bounce on 
the head and ears like a shower of glass 
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AND 


POLITELY 


marbles. (All right, you prefer that to the 
steam heat of the Hammond organ!) The 
other three musicians prove themselves 
to be a formidable rhythm team, particu- 
larly on “Baden Baden’’, where, subse- 
quent to Milt’s exercises they swing mad- 
ly. On “Bags’ Groove” and “Between the 
Devil”, too, John takes off with such 
ease, immediacy and simplicity as are 
entirely enjoyable. Connie Kay also 
“goes”, to such purpose that one is 
frequently conscious of real drive and 
seldom of any fussiness with midget 
equipment. More than some of its other 
LPs, this one entitles the group to the 
second word of its name. 

Ray Bryant, playing “Django” on 
Esquire 32.066, immediately invites com- 
parison with John Lewis, but not merely 
because of the material. He has a similar 
respect and affection for his instrument 
and produces from it a beautiful piano 
sound—clean and mellow. Like Lewis, 
he often uses phrases that are abruptly 
terminated in the clinical “modern” 
manner, but his admiration for Tatum 
is also manifest in his choice of pretty 
notes when interpreting a ballad like 
“Angel Eyes” with warmth and romanti- 
cism. Then again, he drives excitingly at 
the up tempo of “Splittin’” and rocks 
with something of Teddy Wilson’s 
serenity on “Blues Changes”. To these 
ears, Ray comes on with more fresh ideas 
than many of the better-known, bludgeon- 
fingered wonders, but because he plays 
without resort to shock tactics it will 
presumably take him longer to acquire 
fame. 

We've often thought of opening a 
department here rather like “Letters We 
Never Finished Reading” in “The New 
Yorker”, only ours would be headed 
“LPs We Never Finished Playing”. 
Naturally, the spirit of loving kindness 
triumphs over such an ill-natured plan. 
Since, however, many people do suffer 
from insomnia, we believe no one will 
object to a category to be known as 
RTSUTS. That’s so easy to remember— 
Records That Sent Us To Sleep. Promi- 
nent among them will be records featuring 
a “delightfully urbane approach” via a 
“soft, swinging style of intimate jazz”. 
That, despite anything you may read else- 
where in this delightfully urbane maga- 
zine. is what is increasingly threatened 
by the popularitv of groups like the MJQ 
and Giuffre’s. The desire to emasculate 
jazz, to suit it to cozily padded chambers, 
is recurrent. Red Norvo’s dainty music on 
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London HA-D 2134 is the kind that is 
dangerous for us to play late at night. 
We wake up an hour or so later with the 
diamond still wearing away somewhere 
near the label. On this disc, you get not 
only vibes but two flutes, too. Of course, 
Red is a very old hand at the intimacies, 
Dig out some of his 78s from the ‘30s. 
Plus ¢a change ... All that is necessary 
is to keep up with the contemporary 
idioms and to skate about on them. But 
should you be desperate to hear the 
musical score of the Cinemiracle produc- 
tion, “Windjammer”, softly and urbanely 
performed, then this is for you. Because 
it has plenty of wind but little jam, we 
enter it as RTSUTS, No. 1. 

How wicked it is to develop prejudices 
against musical instruments! Barney 
Kessel on Vogue LAC.12068 is lumbered 
up with all the gear representative of 
progressive respectability—oboes, flutes, 
bassoons, English horns and bass clari- 
nets. If you play Side One first, as you’re 
expected to, you may reach Track Four 
before you nod off. There is a horrid 
pitfall in Track Three, a performance of 
a number by two cats called Claude 
Debussy and Larry Clinton. The wood- 
wind writing here, “in the best French 


impressionist tradition’, is terribly, ter- . 


ribly Morphetic. If you trust us, you 
might just try Track Four first of all and 
avoid this hazard. Otherwise it’s quite 
a surprise. It’s called “Blues For a Play- 
boy”. Barney and pianist Jimmy Rowles 
are basically swingmen and here, despite 
the impedimentia, they eventually get the 
troop rolling like men. “A unison figure 
plaved cresc ndo throughout two choruses 
behind Barney”, the sleeve annotator 
helpfully informs us, “gives the feeling 
of a big band”. Like. Annotator Andre 
Previn, “the distinguished film composer 
and conductor, and three-time Academy 
Award nominee, is currently working on 
his 25th picture. He is also a gifted 
classical, popular and jazz pianist who 
appears on the concert stage, on records, 
and in night clubs with eaual success. 
In 1956 he made a stunning impact on 
the jazz world with his work on two 
best-selling Shelly Manne and His Friends 
albums for Contemporary”. Yes, there’s 
room on the sleeve for all that jazz, too. 
As if you didn’t know about such a great 
artist! 

What we like best about H.M.V. DLP 
1197 is the picture on the cover. It’s a 
pity the seven cats it portrays are not 
identified on the back, but have you noted 
the very pretty pair of legs that emerge 
between two pairs of trousers? These, 
we feel. must belong to harpist Betty 
Glamman. That’s all you can see of her, 
but she certainly has nice legs and we can 
understand an increasingly progressive 
trend towards the harp. The way Oscar 
Pettiford—whose record it is—makes with 
the cello, people are soon going to be 
saving he is the most since Charlie 
Christian. We'd like to hear it again in 
a better context than this. Best perform- 
ance here is of Oscar’s own “Now See 
How You Are’. where the music sounds 
more like jazz than excerpts from some 
faded ballet score of the nineteenth 
century. Oh. that “Little Niles” by Randy 
Weston! Whenever someone starts to 
swing. here comes a pack of elves or an 
evil giant! As for Al Gray on “Some- 
where”, he’s like Jack the Bear. All sleeve 


notes are intrinsically blurbs, but Ralph 
Gleason is too far out in stating that 
“This is the finest big band LP you will 
hear”. Have they stopped pressing LPs 
by Duke and Basie? And how long has 
Dizzy Gillespie been The Man? 

There’s a lot of “The Man” on Col- 
umbia 33CX 10121, Dizzy with Sonnies 
Rollins and Stitt. Most of this production 
is strictly for the North American birds. 
The second side might be aimed at South 
American birds, but we're sure they 
wouldn’t stomach it. “Wheatleigh Hall” 
on Side One is frightful, too, but just to 
prove that jazz is where you find it and 
very hard to find, the second number 
pretty well jells. “Sumphin’” is a slow 
blues and this must be another case of 
regeneration by blues, for there are no 
gags by Dizzy to make you gag and 
Rollins and Ray Bryant do right well. 
Ray’s brother Tom is on bass, Charlie 
Persip on drums. 

Something to reward those who have 
read this far? Well, try Capitol T.974, 
“Jumpin’ Jackie”, a dozen tracks by 
Jackie Davis and His Swinging 
Hammond. Guitarist Irving Ashby and 


COZY COLE 


drummer Milt Holland assist, but the 
prize attraction is Jackie’s crisply neat 
playing. He has the monster under good 
control. Unseemly belches are either 
entirely restrained or swiftly _ stifled. 
Sample with “What’s the Trouble?”. 
This jumps more than any other music 
discussed in this chapter. You understand 
that it is not important or very serious 
music. You won’t need no analysis to 
get with it. It ain’t pretentious neither. 


EDUCATORS ARGUE 


“Prior to then (1940) jazz, like all folk 
music, was a functional music. It per- 
formed some kind of social function— 
dancing, weddings, funerals, etc.; it was 
something to do something to—not 
abstract such as a string quartet. But 
round 1940, three people appeared — 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie and Bud 
Powell—and in effect, they said you, the 
dancer, have had it, we are through play- 
ing symmetrical rhythms so that you can 
dance. We are going to use the rhythms 
of Bartok and Stravinsky and their chord 
constructions and we are going to use 
Bach bass lines. So go somewhere else 
because we are not going to cater to you 
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any more. It was another emancipation 
for the jazz musician and he took advan- 
tage of his new-found freedom. Tatum 
and Wilson represented the high point 
of piano jazz prior to 1940 and from then 
on Bud Powell was the giant. 

“The first thing that Powell did was to 
abolish swing base, which had been the 
corner-stone of jazz piano for about forty 
years. And, as Earl Hines had tried to put 
Louis Armstrong’s trumpet line on the 
piano, so Bud tried to put Charlie Parker’s 
line into his right hand on the piano, 
using simple harmonic devices without 
using swing base in his left hand’. 

John Mehegan. 


“What disturbs me very greatly about 
jazz conditions now, is that those wonder- 
ful lowbrows have suddenly acquired an 
education. To be sure, it is an education 
that is completely phony and two hundred 
years behind the time. 

“Now what has happened in the last 
fifteen years is that musicians like Stan 
Kenton and others suddenly discovered 
that there is such a thing as the treble 
clef and the bass clef, and so they pro- 
ceeded to learn music. Thev abandoned 
their natural inheritance, of non-thinking 
music, and they invested money in the 
Schillinger system and began to mouth 
words about which they knew nothing. 

“‘Now about melody in jazz. There are 
atonal melodies used that are quite good. 
It should be noted that it seems not to be 
interesting today to play, repeating notes 
as Mozart did. They have conceived the 
idea of changing notes without going 
back to the same note—and with twelve 
notes you are that much further ahead 
of whatever game you are playing”. 

Nicholas Slonimsky. 


The quotations above are from a “panel 
discussion” at the Annual Conference of 
the National Guild of Community Music 
Schools in Pittsfield, Mass., February, 
1958, as printed in “Metronome” for 
October of the same year. Before Mr. 
Slonimsky (pianist, composer and author) 
is acclaimed as a new saviour in New 
Orleans and San Francisco, it should be 
noted that “Metronome” considered him 
to have no “idea of what jazz was about” 
and to be guilty of comments that were 
“tinged with some malice’. Since he is 
also quoted as referring to “the wonderful 
jazz that flourished twenty-five years ago 
and was immortalized by Gershwin’, we 
imagine that the audience left the hall in 
a state of utter confusion. 

Mr. Mehegan on the functional and 
non-functional aspects of jazz is very 
interesting and sound. We would like to 
make one comment, but let no one 
suggest that it is “tinged with some 
malice”! It is this: the “modern” jazz 
created subsequent to the noble efforts 
of Parker, Gillespie and Powell is not 
going to stay non-functional long. Some 
smart mortician is surely going to realize 
that it is the ideal music for the “‘modern” 
funeral—cool music for the hot finish at 
the crematorium. For all we know, de- 
mand from funeral parlours may be just 
what is keeping some of the “modern” 
labels alive. 


—6it— 
BACK ON THE GOLD STANDARD 


Since RCA Victor moved across the 
Thames from E.M.I. to Decca, they have 
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been altogether too inactive where jazz 
is concerned. We hope that in the New 
Year they'll let us have the LP’s by 
Cootie Williams and by Jay McShann 
with Jimmy Witherspoon. Then there are 
some handsome Camden collections of 
re-issues by people like Duke and Jelly 
Roll that it would be good to have 
around. And may we repeat that we are 
all in favour of re-issues being put out 
in cheap editions like books. 

Meanwhile, the RCA “Gold Standard 
Series” of EP’s has opened with some 
promise despite sloppy compilation. RCX 
1004 is the bargain package with four of 
Lionel Hampton’s good ol’ good ones: 
(1) “Sunny Side of the Street” has the 
Boss, Johnny Hodges, on alto; (2) “Jack 
the Bellboy” is a superb demonstration 
of Hamp’s drumming prowess; (3) “Cen- 
tral Avenue Breakdown” is his famous 
piano romp with Nat Cole at the left of 
the 88; (4) “Twelfth Street Rag” is no 
mess either, Ellingtonians Stewart, Brown, 
Carney and Taylor assisting the progress 
along it of Hamp and the late Clyde 
Hart. 

RCX 1006 is a cock-eyed selection 
from the Ellington file, but one side holds 
two of the best—“The Sidewalks of New 
York” and “Take the ‘A’ Train”. The 
latter enables you to decide how the 
band of today compares with that of 
what, some authorities insist, was the 
greatest period. Nance, then as now, solos 
on “ ‘A’ Train”. On “Sidewalks”, five of 
the immortals are encountered advan- 
tageously: Barney, Tricky, Ben Webster, 


Johnny and Carney. Re-issues like these 
suggest that the time is overdue for 
conscientious programmes by the major 
American record companies, whereby the 
masterpieces of jazz were collected in 
intelligent order onto 12in LP’s and re- 
tained more or less permanently in cata- 
logue. The duplication, the overlapping, 
the careless selecting that have gone on 
since the advent of microgroove is, well 
—shall we say a disgrace to the human 
race? 

RCX 1002, by Tommy Dorsey, is very 
welcome to us, since the cold wind of 
poverty once obliged us to sell some of 
the originals. One of our heretical 
opinions is that Tommy had the best 
white band that evolved during the Swing 
Era. We caught it at the Commodore 
Hotel just after Berigan had left, but 
with Tommy himself, Bud Freeman and 
Dave Tough in it, there were more kicks 
than with Goodman’s then overworked 
group at the Pennsylvania. It is good 
to see a note on this one by someone 
who is familiar with the ‘period and 
knows.what he is talking about. Of 
Tommy, Jeff Aldam says, “not only could 
he play the smoothest melodic trombone, 
he was also a first-rate hot musician’. 
Listen to that beautiful singing horn at 
the beginning and end of “Song of India”. 
Then catch the same cat digging a deep, 
rocking groove right after Berigan’s epic 
solo on “Marie”, a recording that was 
deservedly amongst the biggest of all 
jazz sellers. The routine. incidentally, was 
one Tommy picked up from the Sunset 
Royals. Deane Kincaide’s arrangement of 


Pinetop’s boogie, on the back, has always 
seemed to us a very enjoyable piece of 
work, but Sy’s “Opus No. 1” is ham- 
strung by nine strings. 

RCX 1005 holds four numbers by 
Bunny Berigan from the same vintage 
year of 1937. This version of “I Can’t Get 
Started” is good, but not quite equal to 
the original on Vocalion. Bunny’s 
“Caravan” has a very righteous tempo 
and an arrangement with more than a 
little of the Dorsey flavour. In all, there 
is enough of the leader’s trumpet to 
make the EP worthwhile. Unlike the 
expert’s note on the preceding disc, this 
one is singularly ill-informed. “Even had 
he (Bunny) lived”, it says, “those flaws 
in his make-up which led him to the 
bottle might well have prevented him 
from becoming one of the really great 
jazz musicians”. What flaws? Too bad 
about the flaws which led Fats to gin. 
Hawk to cognac, Vic to vodka, and pre- 
vented their becoming great jazz musi- 
cians! Or is it too bad Bunny didn’t 
enjoy the needle and heroin like today’s 
monsters? Nevertheless, the sleeve tells 
us that he did attain “a kind of near- 
greatness”. Nothing, of course, like the 
flawless Beiderbecke. Just for the record, 
many jazzmen of the period, with a 
capacity for listening rather than myth- 
swallowing, will tell you that Bunny was 
the greatest white trumpeter who ever 
lived. But, the note goes on, “many jazz- 
men at that time were still trying to make 
a nice fit of their new swing clothes and 
some had got tripped up in the folds 
never to rise again”. Oh, merde! 
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Really the Blues 
by MEZZ MEZZROW 
& BERNARD WOLFE 


Mezzrow is an inescapable figure 
in the world of jazz and his 
autobiography contains histori- 
cal material not to be read B 
elsewhere. It is an intensely felt 
account of an incredible life 
and every phrase, every 
sentence has the beat, the 
cadence of the music that 
finally stood between Mezz and 
utter degradation. 

Elsewhere 25s.; Jazz Book Club 
edition only 6s. 


Mr. Sargeant’s task has been to define 


the JAZZ BOOK CLUB 


Jazz : Hot 
and Hybrid 


by WINTHROP SARGEANT 


jazz, to analyse its musical anatomy, to 
indicate the features that distinguish it 
from other kinds of music and give it 
a unique place in the music of the 
world. Said the New York Times: ‘Mr. 
Sargeant has set up signposts before 
which every future student of jazz 
will necessarily have to pause’’. 
Elsewhere 35s.; Jazz Book Club 
edition only 6s. 


This is a work of reference in which every 
jazz lover, however well up in the subject, 
will find a mine of information. From A to Z 
every performer, 


To The Jazz Book Club, 38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 
I will join the Jazz Book Club Please send the following 
(month), purchase six back choices and charge 


Dictionary of Jazz 
by HUGUES PANASSIE 


composer, the tunes—a 

work of devoted research and genuine 
scholarship, to which Louis Armstrong 

has contributed an acute, characteristic 
foreword. 

Elsewhere 25s.; Jazz Book Club 

edition only 6s. 


bi-monthly choices, and give one to my account 
month’s notice if I wish to resign O Young Man with a 


% Does not the above programme tempt you? It presents the 


Dee greatest opportunity to improve your knowledge and increase your niet 
enjoyment of jazz by possessing the many fascinating books written 

by and about jazz musicians. Jazz lovers in their thousands all 
over the world have welcomed the service provided by the Jazz 
Book Club. Its bi-monthly selections issued to members only, at a 
specially low price, constitute an unrivalled library of jazz litera- 
ture. Library size, full length, solidly bound, you will be proud to 
— have these books on your shelves. They are chosen by a committee 
i headed by Rex Harris, assisted by Humphrey Lyttelton and Gerald 
Lascelles. 


... POST TODAY 
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six books. 


O I will pay 6s. (plus 9d. OJazz in Perspective, 
postage and packing) for each 6s. 

book on receipt. 
O I enclose 40s. 6d. (36s. plus OHis Eye is on the 
4s. 6d. postage and packing) for 


(Overseas and Eire. Prepayment 
for six books is requested.) 

Name ........ 
...... 


6s. 


Horn, 6s. 


O Play that Music, 6s. 


Sparrow, 6s. 
O Jazz: Its Evolution 
and Essence, 6s. 
OcCount Basie and 
his Orchestra, 6s. 
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“BUGLES FOR BEIDERBECKE” 
By Charles Wareing and George Garlick 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 25s.) 

Just over twenty-one years ago I bought 
my first copy of the “Melody Maker”. 
In those days the correspondence columns 
of that periodical fairly crackled with 
argument and invective, a great deal of 
it contributed by collectors excited about 
the rival merits of Bix and Louis, of Red 
Nichols and Louis, of Bix and Nichols, 
even—-on slap-up occasions—of Louis, 
Bix, Nichols and Nat Gonella. But then, 
many aficionados in those far-off pre-war 
days viewed the “Golden Age”, that seg- 
ment of the 1920s when white jazz 
supposedly reached its apogee. as a 
tangible and secure chapter in jazz 
history. That is why, as I turned the 
pages of “Bugles For Beiderdecke’’, I 
could almost fancy myself back in that 
robust decade, a teen-aged spectator of 
loud, epistolary brawls. For Charles 
Wareing and George Garlick, you see, are 
men for whom the “Golden Age” still 
glisters. “By the end of 1927”, declare 
these intrepid authors, “all that was of 
instrinsic merit ever to be said in jazz 
had already been said .. .”’ (p. 80). And 
this aforeshortened view of jazz develop- 
ment is only part of a wider but equally 
malformed conception of culture’ in 
general, a conception which produces 
such comments as: “Whatever the form 
in which it is rendered, art possesses a 
spiritual quality rarely, if ever, captured 
by jazz” (p.275). It is this genteel separa- 
tion of the sacred and profane, of art 
and non-art as distinct from good art and 
bad art, which prompts the description 
of Bix as “Primarily a musician and only 
incidentally a jazzman” (p. 54) and the 
argument that “Armstrong is the greater 
figure: Bix was the greater musician” 

(p. 264). 

Wareing and Garlick seem unaware of 
the central role which the blues have 
played in jazz. At least that is the only 
charitable way of explaining their state- 
ment that “The limitations imposed by 
the traditional basis of the blues would 
have considerably curtailed those large 
elaborations so dear to the heart of 
Bix, while the racially insular nature of 
the music, as well as its narrow confines 


Book Review 


could not have appealed to one whose 
musical perceptions drew their nourish- 
ment from sources unfamiliar to the 
majority of jazz musicians of those early 
years” (p. 202). Here the authors com- 
pletely miss the point. The truth is that 
just as a tight verse-structure makes more 
demands upon a poet’s technique and 
imagination, so the discipline of the 
blues and the tradition underlying them 
can be for the jazz musician both a source 
of strength and an artistic challenge. Bix, 
however, unlike most of his contem- 
poraries in Chicago, remained almost 
as unaffected by the blues as his bio- 
graphers. In describing Bix’s visit to a 
night-club to hear Bessie Smith, for 
instance, Wareing and Garlick carefully 
point out that Bix requested “not one 
of her characteristic negro songs but her 
rendering of one of the better-class 
popular songs of the day, I’/] See You In 
My Dreams’ (p. 72). Yet Bix, it seems 
to me, lyrical as his playing already was, 


_ could only have gained as a jazz musician 


if he had spent a few more hours listen- 
ing to Bessie Smith and a little less time 
studying the work of Eastwood Lane. 
The latter, an American composer popu- 
lar during the first quarter of this century, 
was, it appears, one of three “serious” 
composers whom Bix particularly ad- 
mired: the other two were Stravinsky 
and Debussy. According to Frankie 
Trumbauer, it was Eastwood Lane’s 
“Adirondack Sketches’, and especially 
The Land Of The Loon, which inspired 
In A Mist and several of Bix’s other 
compositions for the piano. 

But whatever critical vagaries the 
authors may commit within the 333 pages 
of this book, it cannot be denied that they 
also present a considerable amount of 
new and useful information about the 
white musicians of the Twenties. The 
historv of the Wolverines and of the Jean 
Goldkette and Paul Whiteman orchestras 
are carefully charted: there is-also a 
breakdown of the conflicting accounts of 
the New Orleans Rhythm Kings’ early 
days and a similar piece of detective 
work on the career of that other semi- 
legendary cornetist, Emmett Hardy. The 
discography is particularly valuable; no 
re-hash of previous listings, it corrects 
many personnels which have been accep- 
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By Charles Fox 


ted as true for far too long. And despite 
the authors’ lack of perspective where 
jazz as a whole is concerned, they are 
able, when discussing musicians who fit 
within their narrow critical framework, 
to write with perception and intelligence. 
Their assessments of Red Nichols, Frankie 
Trumbauer, Steve Brown and Bill Challis, 
for example, are well worth reading. 
What the book really lacks, of course, 
is a portrait of Bix as a flesh-and-blood 
person. Now and again the authors quote 
an anecdote told by one of Bix’s friends 
and for a moment the man nearly comes 
alive. But most of the time, alas, he 
remains a remote, almost abstract figure, 
threading his way on and off band-stands, 
in and out of recording studios. Ralph 
Berton’s half-a-dozen pages of reminisc- 
ence in a recent issue of “Harper’s Maga- 
zine” tell one far more about the man 
and his musical aims than the whole of 
this thick and stodgy volume. 

The paragraphs dealing with precise 
historical happenings are mostly written 
in a plain, economical style, without par- 
ticular literary skill but at least managing 
to avoid too many purple patches and 
too much windy rhetoric. Unhappily this 
restraint has not been extended to the 
remainder of the book, most of which is 
filled with prose of quite exceptional 
turgidity, a prose stuffed with clichés 
and padded out with genteelisms. Musi- 
cians do not wash. they “perform their 
ablutions”’; instead of drinking, they 
“imbibe”. At the same time the authors 
do not hesitate to make daring use of 
metaphor: “And so the maelstrom of 
New York night-life absorbed the 
Wolverines without trace of indigestion” 
begins a paragraph on page 50. In addi- 
tion, an assortment of strong and weak 
jokes are served up in a way that 
reminded me of the lengthy captions 
beneath the drawings in “Punch” in Du 
Maurier’s day. Frankly I often found it 
hard to keep my eyes open and moving 
across the pages. 

At 25s. this book can only really be 
recommended to devotees of the “Golden 
Age” and those earnest young men who 
amass every species of fact about jazz 
history. It’s a pity about the prose. A 
crisper style could easily have clipped ten 
bob off the price. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
Louis and the Good Book 

Nobody Knows; Shadrack; Go Down Moses; 
Rock My Soul; Ezekiel Saw De Wheel; On My 
Way (20 min)—Down by The Riverside; Swing 
Low Sweet Chariot; Sometimes I Feel Like A 
Motherless Child; Jonah & The Whale; Didn't It 

Rain; This Train (17 min) 
(Brunswick LAT 8270. 12inLP. 37s. 6}d.) 


Louis Armstrong has always been 
interested in singing spirituals but, 
though he recorded several of the num- 
bers included here in a somewhat differ- 
ent form in 1938, this is the first time 
that he has devoted a whole album to 
this type of music. There has always 
been an affinity between spirituals and 
the blues, and it was a happy idea to 
let Louis give us his conception of just 
how these well known songs should be 
treated. With his All Stars, an organ and 
a choir directed by Sy Oliver, who was 
also responsible for most of the arrange- 
ments. Louis has blended these selections 
into a series of rich and endearing 
performances. 

The album is full of rewarding mo- 
ments. The “Dear Old Southland” 
trumpet introduction to “Motherless 
Child” and the amusing duologue that 
follows; the familiar stop time choruses 
in “Go Down Moses”, “Rock My Soul” 
and “This Train”; Louis’ pure trumpet 
tone and exquisite phrasing in “Sweet 
Chariot” (which also contains one of 
his best vocal performances) and not 
forgetting the “Shadrack” and “Jonah 
and The Whale”. 

Both cover picture and sleeve notes 
are worthy of the contents. 


“*Shadrack"’, “Didn't It Rain’’, My Way” 
& “Rock My Soul’. Louis Armstrong (tpt/vo) 
Trummy Young (tmb): Edmond Hall (cit): Billy 
Kyle (pno): Mort Herbert (bs); Barrett Deems 
(drs); Everett Barksdale (gtr); Nickie Tagg (organ). 
Plus ten voices. 

“Sweet Chariot’. “‘Go Down Moses’, ‘‘Ezekiel 
& “Motherless Child”. Hall is replaced by Hank 
D'Amico (cit). 

“‘Nobody Knows’’, ‘Riverside’, ‘‘Jonah’’ and 
“This Train’’. Dave McRae is on clt and Barks- 
dale is replaced by George Barnes. 


MICKEY ASHMAN 


Wedding of the Painted Doll: In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree—Who Were You With Last 
Night; If those Lips Could Only Speak 


(Jazz Collector JEN-1. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


During the early revival days I owned 
a record by that pioneer “trad” group, 


John Haim’s Jellyroll Kings; “Kansas 
City Stomps” was the tune they played, 
and it suffered from all, and more, of 
the technical limitations present on the 
sides under review. But Haim’s band had 
something—-call it heat, intensity, spirit, 
atmosphere—that is lacking in the Ash- 
man grotip. The latter offers nothing to 
offset the plunks. squeaks and general 
scruffiness. 

And that banio! With grim determin- 
ation, like a malicious zombie, it clumps 
through the ensembles—the embodiment 
of all the ills to which jazz banjo is 
susceptible. 

Both Jazz Collector and Mickey 
Ashman can do better than this. 
Stanley Andrew Sowden (tpt): Peter Robin Jamie- 
son (thn): Gerry Frederick Turnham (cit); Dirk 
Marston Vickers (bjo): Mickey Lewis Ashman 
(bs): Trevor Foster Glenroy (drs) London 
27/7/58. 


CHET BAKER—RUSS FREEMAN 
QUARTET 


Love Nest; Fan Tan; Summer Sketch; An After- 
noon At Home (19} min) —-Say When; Lush Life; 
Amblin’; Hugo Hurwhey (21} min). 


(Vogue LAE 12119. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Chet Baker is not usually at his best 
in the simple trumpet-plus-rhythm set-up 
but this album is an exception. He plays 
very nicely all the way, and receives 
excellent support from pianist Russ 
Freeman and Leroy Vinnegar’s firm, 
sure-fingered bass. 

“Love Nest”. a bright, chirpy swinger, 
gets the recital off to a happy start 
notice how well Freeman and Vinnegar 
work together, creating a thick, steady 
rhythm. “Fan Tan” is slower. Freeman 
contributes the best solo here, ably 
supported by Shelly Manne’s light, lift- 
ing cymbal beat. “Sketch” is a moody, 
mournful chart which doesn’t impress. 
“Afternoon”, “Say When” (“I Got 
Rhythm” again), and “Hugo” are three 
lively, stimulating readings. Freeman 
and Baker contribute good golos, and 
Vinnegar and Manne shine. “Lush Life” 
is a beautiful ballad performance, with 
a moving, dramatic piano intro preced- 
ing the break into tempo. Finally, there’s 
“Amblin’’’—-a_ real slow one with a 
throbbing insistent beat. Baker blows 
good here, but he’s overshadowed by 
Freeman, whose tasteful solo is a gem 
of directness and simplicity. K.G. 

Chet Baker (tpt); Russ Freeman (pno); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs): Shelly Manne (drs). 
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RECORD 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: BOB BURNS: STANLEY DANCE: KEITH GOODWIN: 


LA VERN BAKER sings Bessie Smith 


(a) Gimme A Pigfoot; (a) Bahy Doll; (a) On 
Revival Day; (b) Money Blues; (b) I Ain’t Gonna 
Play No Second Fiddle; (c) Back Water Blues 
(21 min)—({b) Empty Bed Blues; (b) There’ll Be a 
Hot Time In Old Town Tonight; (a) Nobody 
Knows You When You’re Down And Out; (c) 
After You've Gone; (c) Young Woman Blues; (c) 
Preaching The Blues (19} min). 


(London LTZ-K_ 15139. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


If you can divorce yourself from 
making comparisons with the one and 
only Bessie Smith, the chances are you 
are going to enjoy this album very much. 
La Vern Baker is a good, honest rock- 
singer with a touch of the gospellers 
showing itself now and then. Most of 
the accompaniments are first class, tho’ 
I find the drummer somewhat unsym- 
pathetic and unswinging at slow tempo. 
Buck plays with perfect taste throughout, 
being particularly good on “Empty 
Bed”, and the fine “No Second Fiddle”. 
Also in line for a medal is Vic Dicken- 
son, whose work shows the other two 
trombonists in a poor light. He takes 
a splendidly wry chorus on “Down and 
Out”, and an even better one on “Baby 
Doll”. Quinichette plays it ‘dirty’ on 
nearly every track, and really enters into 
the spirit of the thing. He is great on 
“Preaching”, and swings a very good 
one on “Revival Day”. 

Miss Baker does best with the stand- 
ards, as opposed to the out and out 
blues. She never sings badly, but her 
voice to my ear sounds a little harsh, 
and she never quite swings enough. I 
hope I am not being unjust, for I think 
she igs a good singer, if not yet a great 


one. 
S.T. 


(a) Buck Clayton (tpt); Vic Dickenson (tmb); 
Paul Quinichette (tnr); Sahib Shihab (bari); Nat 
Pierce (pno); Danny Barker (gtr); Wendell Mar- 
shall (bs); Joe Marshall (drs). 

(b) Jimmy Cleveland replaces Dickenson. 

(c) Urbie Green and Jerome Richardson 
replace Cleveland and Shihab. 


CHUCK BERRY 
Reelin’ & Rockin’; Ingo; Rock & Roll Music; 
How You've Changed; Low Fezcling; It Don't 
Take But a Few Minutes (16 min.)—Sweet Little 
Sixteen; Blue Feeling; Lajaunda; Rockin’ at 
the Philharmonic; Oh, Baby Doll; Guitar Boogie 
(184 min). 
(London HA-M.2132. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


Looking through the pop lists these 
days, you cannot help but wonder if 
“Little Anthony” is yet another hiccup- 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


ing insult to good taste or is he, perhaps, 
fresh out of Alabama with a gospel 
back-beat to his rock ‘n’ roll. Mostly 
he is of the first category, but occasion- 
ally he is Chuck Berry, with one foot 
deep in the blues. 

Five of these are instrumentals— 
electric guitar, piano, bass, drums—on 
which guitarist Berry often sounds like 
T-bone Walker. The sound of his voice 
is right too, although the lyrics are 
devised to enchant the blue jean set. We 
have learned to live with this, the price 
we pay for the kicks we salvage, like the 
dubbed English sound-tracks on foreign 
movies. Of the vocals, “Rock & Roll”, 
“Reelin’” and “Little Sixteen” have 
semething to offer—the latter, in part- 
icular, transcends the lyrics and rocks 
along at a beautiful tempo—the drum- 
mer really pushes, the pianist has a ball, 
and Chuck sits, boogie-like, on those 
bottom strings. 

The house pianist for Chess Records, 
from whose catalogue this comes, ig 
Otis Spann. He is featured heavily on 
almest every track here, and even if, as 
he claims, he doesn’t “play as good for 
the others as I do for Muddy” his 
presence still makes this record a 
contender for your ill-gained moneys. 
“Blue Feeling” (which appears, slowed 
down, on side one as “Low Feeling’-— 
a dirty trick) is the convincer-——a low- 
down. slow drag blues that indicates 
what might have been but for the evil 
influences that have scarred more good 
blues men than ever realised it. “Ingo” 
and “Philharmonic” are interesting. and 
there is fine walking piano behind the 
vocal on “Baby Doll”. “Lajaunda” is a 
pretty, lilting Mexican-American pop 
song; it has nothing to do with the 
blues, but Chuck’s ease with the Spanish 
Ivrics suggests border origins—Texas or 
Southern California, perhaps? 

There are blues here, if you can afford 
to listen. 


LUCILLE BOGAN AND 
WALTER ROLAND 


Down In Boogie Alley—-Sweet Man, Sweet Man 


Gazz Collector L90. 10in78rpm. Is. 4d.) 

This is rough, super-funky stuff from 
one of the better, very good, female 
blues singers—no music hall strutting 
here, but old, deep blues with a touch 


HELEN OAKLEY: 


by 


TONY STANDISH 


of Ma Rainey in the melody and a dash 
of Bessie in the attack. Had they ever 
put Louis or Joe Smith behind this girl 
her nadme might have been up there 
alongside the two grand ladies, Certainly, 
she is a finer singer than those famous 
second-liners, Ida Cox and Trixie Smith. 

Walter Roland is a barrelhouse man 
—direct, rugged, functional—and his 
accompaniment is dead right 

There are hundreds of records like 


‘this. containing good, honest music, that 


will never see the light of record players 
unless they are reissued by such noble 
institutions as Jazz Collector. It is heart- 
ening to see them back in the business. 

This is from a 1934 recording, and 
my copy has a ferocious surface. But 
what do you expect? Lucille Bogan in 
Hi Fi and Stereo? 

TS. 


Lucille Bogan (vcl); Walter Roland (pno). New 
York, 1/8/34 


BOUND FOR GLORY 


The Songs and Story of Woody Guthrie 


Stagolee; Little Sack of Sugar; Ship in the Sky: 
Swim Swim Swimmy I Swim; Vigilante Man; If 
You ain’t got the Do Re Mi; Pastures of Plenty; 
Grand Coulee Dam (24 min)—This Land is 
your Land; Talking Fish Blues; The Sinking of 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


the Reuben James; Jesus Christ; There’s a Better 
World A’comin’ (19 min). 


(Topic 12 T 21. 12inLP. 39s. 6d.) 


Francis Newton, writing in the “New 
Statesman”, has described the spoken 
commentary on this record as “Holly- 
wood prose”. One wonders if he would 
dismiss John Steinbeck or Dylan Thomas 
or James Joyce in the same terms. Or 
perhaps by “Hollywood prose” he refers 
to the work of Irwin Shaw, Schulberg, 
Forman, Huston and Chayefsky. We 
can only hope so. But best you sample, 
and judge for yourself... . 

“T ain’t nothing much but a guy walk- 
ing along. You can’t hardly pick me out 
in a big crowd, I look so much like 
everybody else. Streets. Parks. Big 
places. I travel, hell yes, I travel. Ain’t 
you glad I travel and work? If I was to 
stop, you'd have to up and leave your 
job and start travelling, because there's 
a hell of a lot of travellin’ that’s got 
to be done.” 

I am very strong for Woody Guthrie 
—his words and his way of singing 
words “knock honey in my comb”— 
and this record is every inch a milestone 
—chock full of honesty and poetry and 
meaning and just about everything else 
that is good in music. Will Geer tells 
the story, or a small part of it, in 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Woody's own words, and Woody him- 
self illustrates with his wonderful songs. 
Having seen some of the country des- 
cribed here, I find I can say to myself 
“Yes, that is it, that is the feel of that 
place” and I can recall, vividly, cold 
mornings in the Pacific Northwest—in 
the mountains in the snow and the red 
barns and the trains breathing smoke 
and steam 1n the still, clean air. 

“IT tell you about the winds and the 
weathers and the oceans and the lands 
and the continents that have riz and 
sunk since this little hunk of dirt first 
whirled off the burning sun. I tell you 
of the men and the women that bathed 
their eyes in the zig zag lighting and 
hugged and kissed in the rumbling 
thunder and about every union wheel 
that ever did run down a union road 
or down a union rail, and every puff of 
union smoke that ever did rise up out 
of a big high union smokestack.” 

This is an important record—a long 
overdue tribute to one who is probably 
America’s greatest white folk artist—and 
it comes, of course, from the Folkways 
catalogue. With LP’s by Sonny, Sonny 
and Brownie (surnames supplied to 
American critics upon request) and 
Woody. Topic are off to a roaring start 
on this series—let us hope the momen- 
tum gained is sufficient to carry them 
on through the entire seventy-four LP’s 
that I personally wanf from the Folk- 
ways list. 

TS. 


BIG BILL BRONZY 


(a) Southbound Train; (c) Mindin’ My Own 

business; (c) When Do I Get To Be Called a 

Man: (c) Saturday Evening; (c) St. Louis Blues: 

(c) Glory of Love (194 min)—(a) It Feels So 

Good; (c) Partnership Woman; (b) In The Eve- 

ning: (b) Goin’ Down The Road; (b) Southern 
Saga (22 min). 


(Nixa NJL 16. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Big Bill recorded these during his 1955 
British tour. All have previously appeared 
on Nixa EP’s, and it was a good idea to 
bring them together on an LP, although 
the choice of title—‘“Tribute to Big Bill” 
—strikes me as an unfortunate one. 

The opening tracks on each side are 
by far the worst. “So Good” carries the 
most absolutely woeful, plodding blues 
accompaniment ever committed to wax. 
Bill strides out in his usual virile man- 
ner, but no one else knows the way and 
the baritone. in particular, gropes in 
complete and utter darkness. No wonder 
Bill used to say “I couldn't play nothin’ 
—that stuff got in my ear’. 

The remaining tracks, with Bill mak- 
ing his Own accompaniment, which was 
all he ever needed. are memorable—the 
blues singer wandering alone through 
his recollections and experiences. For 
poetry and passion try “In the evenin’” 

“Southern Saga” and “Saturday Even- 
ing’; tor robust good humour sample 
“Road” and “Glory”; and for pungent 
comment on love and social status listen 
to the rational ‘Partnership Woman” 
and the acid. laconic “When Do I Get 
To Be Called A Man”. 

There are three Broonzy LP’s now 
available In this country, and this one 


sits on a level with the Vogue, just a 
rung below the Philips. And who is the 
jazz lover who would not have all three 
in his collection? Speak! Who? nas 


(a) Broonzy (vcl/gtr) acc. Leslie Hutchinson 
(tpt); Bruce Turner (alto); Fred Hartz (tnr); 
Benny Green (bari); Dill Jones (pno); Jack Fallon 
(bs); Phil Seamen (drs). London, 27/10/55. 

(b) Broonzy (vcl/gtr). London 26/10/55. 

(c) as (b). London 27/10/55. 


RAY BRYANT TRIO 
Golden Earrings; Angel Eyes; Blues Changes; 
Splittin’ (174 min)—Django; The Thrill Is Gone; 
Daahoud; Sonor (17 min). 

(Esquire 32-066. 1ZinLP. 39s. 74d.) 

This is the young Philadelphian pian- 
ist whose trio provides the backing for 
Carmen McRae, and who has also 
worked with Sonny Rollins and Miles 
Davis. As is to be expected, his style 
ig modern, but he is no right-hand-only 
merchant. Both hands are used simult- 
aneously and extremely effectively and 
on most of these tracks he pays good 
attention to swing and melody. 

I particularly like his own “‘Splittin’ 
which is fast and very rhythmic, and 
“Golden Earrings’, a most musical tune 
which I don’t remember hearing before. 
He finds some pretty. phrases for 
“Django”, and his melodic lines for 
“Daahoud” and “Sonor” are much in 
the John Lewis manner. Like all good 
pianists he obtains a good tone from the 
piano. Bass and drums are well integrated. 

S.T. 


” 


Ray Bryant (pno): Ike Isaacs (bs): Specs Wright 
(drs). 5/4/57. 


JOE BUSHKIN 
F get A Kick Out of You: I've Got You Under 
My Skin; Night & Day: Begin The Beguine; Get 
Out Of Town; In The Still Of The Night (15} 
min)—So In Love; Love For Sale; Let’s Do It; 
Where Have You Been: What Is This Thing 
Called Love; Just One Of Those Things (134 min). 


(Capitol T 1030. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


A good selection of Cole Porter tunes, 
brightly played, should make this a 
popular record for seasonal parties. No 
one will have to listen, and even if they 
do they won't hear anvthing that will 
interest the jazz minded. Bushkin is 
actually a very talented pianist who 
really knows jazz, but someone up in 
that Tower seems intent upon turning 
him into another Semprini. as 


CURTIS COUNCE—VOL. 2 
(d) Complete; (d) How deep is the ocean; (c) Too 
close tor comfort; (ec) Mean to me (22} min)—(b) 
Stranger in paradise; (c) Councellation; (a) Big 
foot (234 min). 

(Contemporary LAC12133. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 

Bass player Curtis Counce contributes 
importantly to the rhythm section on 
these tracks, but the overall result con- 
veys dn impressio. of contrivance for 
effect only. Jack Sheldon, former trump- 
eter with the Lighthouse All-Stars, 
gropes around for the familiar conneta- 
tions so much used by these small 
groups. I prefer Harold Land’s tenor, at 
times almost aggressive in its approach 
to the familiar rigmarole of the all too 
frequent small groups whose mushroom 
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growth is one of the phenomenons of 
present day jazz. Counce at least keeps 
his rhythm section under partial control, 
to the extent that Carl Perkins plays 
some pleasantly rhythmic piano in 
places, and Frank Butler seems to take 
after Clarke and Connie Kay in his deft 
placing of the beat. 

I like the rhythm section on this re- 
cord, who seem to be trying to say 
something. The front line leaves me in 
basic disagreement with Hentoff’s sleeve 
note which suggests that recent devetop- 
ments have “. .. further encouraged 
thinking players to either form or find 
a group in which they emotionally and 
conceptually belong”. The one thing this 
record sadly lacks is any feeling of 
emotion from first bar to last. 

G.L. 

(a) Jack Sheldon (tpt); Harold Land (tenor); 
Carl Perkins (pno); Curtis Counce (bs); Frank 
Butler (ds). Les Angeles, 8/10/56. 

(b) as (a). 15/10/56. 

(c) as (a). 22/4/57. 

(d) as (a). 13/5/57. 

(e) as (a). 3/9/57. 


TONY CROMBIE AND HIS MEN 
(a) Beryl’s Bounce; (a) Ninth Man; (b) St. James 
Infirmary; (c) Invitation; (d) Stompin’ At The 
Savoy (19} min)—{a) Panic Stations; (b) I'll Close 
My Eyes; (b) Small Talk; (d) Perpetual Lover; 

(a) Shapes; (a) Copy-Cats (16$ min) 
(Columbia 33 SX 1119. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Using a hand-picked group Tony 
Crombie plays a selection of his own 
compositions (plus some others) in a 
most forthright, professional manner. 
The rhythm is brightly crisp, never too 
loud, and swings all the time. The solo- 
ists are for the most part inventively 
original, and much of the leader's own 
material is praiseworthy. I particularly 
like the jumpy “Copy-Cats”, with its 
good alto by Bob Burns; the very 
melodic “Perpetual Lover” and the up- 
tempo “Panic Stations’—all good tunes. 

Tubby Hayes sounds very good both 
on baritone and vibes. He takes a crack- 
ing chorus on the former instrument on 
“Ninth Man” and is again showcased on 
“I'll Close My Eyes”. He also plays with 
rare taste on both trio tracks. I like 
Crombie’s piano on “Stompin’ at the 
Savoy’—-somewhat adventurous but it 
comes off. Ronnie Scott plays some good 
blues on “Shapes” and Burns is again 
heard to advantage on “Small Talk”. 
Good middle-of-the-road jazz. 

S.T. 


(a) L. Condon, S. Roderick (tpts); R. Scott 
(tnr); B. Burns (alto); T. Hayes (bari); N. 
Stenfalt (pno): L. Bush (bs): T. Crombie (drs). 

(b) Same except T. Whittle and J. Watson 
replace Scott and Roderick. 

(c) Crombie, Stenfalt, Bush and Hayes (vibes). 

(d) Crombie. Hayes (vibes), J. Fallon (bs). 
June & July, 1958. 


JOE DARENSBOURG 
(a) Yellow Dog Blues—(b) Careless Love. 
(Vogue (45) V2409. 45rpm. 6s. 74d.) 


A good blues coupling from Joe 
Darensbourg’s very popular (around Los 
Angeles) Dixie Flyers. The leader’s warm 
and robust New Orleans tone is well 
featured and Warren Smith turns in 
gome__— rorty-and-with-feeling tail-gate 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


trombone. Trumpeter DeLay has inton- 
ation troubles, but he punches the right 
patterns in the right places. Down below, 
the drummer double-times the beat 
to great effect, and Harvey Brooks’ solo 
on “Dog” makes that slightly the better 
side. 

This music is not “Dixieland”—it’s 
too warm for that—but can better be 
described as New Orleans style jazz 
played, for the most part, by men who 
are not New Orleans musicians. When 
Ory hired Buckner and Blakeney he 
appears to have started something, until 
now we find groups similar to Ory’s 
being led by Darensbourg, Blakeney, 
Buckner, and Alton Purnell—all on the 
West Coast. Add to these the Franz 
Jackson band in Chicago, and De Paris 
in New York, and it becomes apparent 
that “swing” musicians can learn to play 
New Orleans style ensemble—and it 
seems better to learn that art than to 
persevere with chaos or to live with the 
knowledge that arranged jazz will al- 
ways, sooner or later, become dated and 
corny. 

But not here to crusade—here to 
recommend the above record to all those 
who like traditional jazz served hot and 
piping. If Vogue have the courage, we 
would like to see the LP from which 
these were taken—but only after they 
have issued the Jesse Fuller from Good 
Time Jazz. 

TS. 


(a) Michael DeLay (tpt); Warren Smith (tbn); 
Darensbourg (clit); Harvey Brooks (pno); Al 
Morgan (bs); George Vann (drs). 

(b) Same, but with unknown (vibes)}—solo only, 
not heard in ensembles. Los Angeles, probably 
1958. 


MARTHA DAVIS AND SPOUSE 
Your feet’s too big; Jitterbug Waltz; Ain’t Mis- 
behaving; It’s a sin to tell a lie; The Spider and 
the Fly; How can you face me? (17 min)— 
Honeysuckle Rose; Lulu’s Back in Town; Blue 
turning grey over you; Hold tight; Handful of 

keys S’posin’ (18 min). 
(H.M.V. CLP 1216. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Fats Waller is almost the classic case 
in jazz of the clown aspiring to play 
Hamlet. My own view is that one has 
a public duty te stop clowns doing any 
such thing—they are far more import- 
ant, and tragic, as they are. Poor old 
Charlie Chaplin. The Waller Cult would 
have it that Fats’ best work. was on the 
organ. up there in Notre Dame. What 
nonsense. His best records were ‘“Truck- 
ing’. “Twenty Four Robbers”, and that 
pearl beyond price, “Your feet’s too 
big’. There’s a Eudora Welty short story 
about him, from some time back, that 
helps to provide the key. 

Martha Davis is a large, jovial look- 
ing and sounding, Negro lady who 
learned something from Waller, loved 
his music, and plays the piano. Her hus- 
band, Calvin Ponder, plays an adequate 
bass fiddle, sings throatily, and joins his 
wife in a double act which seems 
popular in the States. Neither partner 
has anything approaching the lift and 
wicked grace of Waller's own perform- 
ance. but the act is likeable and the 
intention enthusiastic. These are all 
good tunes, of which Waller composed 
just over half, and of which he made 


something memorable in his time. 

A number of the tracks are backed 
by orchestra, adequate in itself, with 
passages by muted trumpet and fine dry 
tenor, notably in “Honeysuckle Rose”. 
A nice record, not great but good hum- 
oured, which is something these days. 


MILES DAVIS QUINTET 
If I Were A Bell; You're My Everything; I Could 
Write A Book (20 min)—Oleo; It Could Happen 
To You; Woody’n You (18 min). 


(Esquire 32-068. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


For me, one of the major pleasures 
of the last twelve months has been the 
work of bassist Paul Chambers, a 
player of great spirit, competence, and 
tone. At the same time, Red Garland, 
his running mate on several sessions, 
has increased in stature by way of the 
records issued here. The presence of 
these two at this session served to quiet 
my irrational dislike for the work of 
drummer Philly Joe Jones. 

Capable of great swing, as_ they 


- demonstrate in tracks one, three, and 


four, this trio provide an infinitely vary- 
ing yet consistent basis, on which Davis 
—and Coltrane to a lesser degree— 
builds his solo work with immense 
assurance. Davis may be a_ veritable 
tightrope dancer, but he has the group 
and the whole session in his hand and 
his touch is very sure. He gives the im- 
pression, as he has done for years, of 
being able to improvise endlessly and 
well—for hours if necessary. But with 
this ability there is no looseness. The 
apparent casualness of this session is 
misleading, 2nd any meandering is 
purely intentional. Try it against the 
Kenny Dorham LP. (reviewed in Dec- 
ember) for size, sense, and direction. 

Tracks one and three of the first side 
are real swingers, Garland hitting 4 gure 
stride and towards the conclusion of his 
own introduction “If I Were A Bell”, 
he takes the bit between his teeth. 
“Everything” and “It Could Happen” are 
more pensive, on the latter in particular 
Coltrane showing a_ searching vocal 
quality in his tenor playing. This is jazz, 
as good as it comes, with no pretence 
of simplicity. It is technician’s music, 
but of an enormous integrity and feeling. 

IT would take this for Garland and 
Chambers alone, and for the first track. 
but after listening for some time would 
give my vote to Philly too. Something 
here has called out the best in all of 
them. G.B. 

Miles Davis ,(tpt); John Coltrane (tnr): Red 
Garland (pno): Paul Chambers (bs); Philly Joe 
Jones (drs). May and October, 1956. 


MILES DAVIS with SONNY ROLLINS 
Dig; It’s Only A Paper Moon; Denial (19 min)— 
Bluing: Out of the Blues (16 min). 


(Esquire 32-062. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


Another long and laboured display of 
what musicians put down before they 
reach necessary jazz maturity. The more 
I hear of Miles Davis the more I'm 
convinced that I never did like the bulk 
of his playing. The odd idea is marvel- 
lous, but the odd idea doesn’t make a 
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player worthy of the reputation he 
seems to enjoy. Art Blakey and Tommy 
Potter put down a propelling beat which 
is the only thing that saves the disc from 
complete boredom. 

Rollins squeaks and stumbles, reciting 
his Bird phrases, and McLean proves 
even less, following in the Parker vein 
without even touching the fringe. The 
tunes are based on 12 bar themes, 
“Sweet Georgia Brown”’ etc. 

If the people concerned did a little 
more preparation, instead of throwing 
these groups together to make a fast 
buck, jazz and the players would be far 
better off. 

B.B. 


Miles Davis (tpt); Jackie McLean (alto); Sonny 
Rollins (tnr); Walter Bishop (pno); Tommy 
Potter (bs); Art Blakey (drs). 


WALLY FAWKES 


Billie’s Blues; Moanin’ Low; I Wished On The 

Moon; Tell Me More (14 min)—Miss Brown To 

You; Without Your Love; Them There Eyes; Why 
Was I Born (15 min). 


(Decca LF 1312. 10inLP. 26s. 5d.) 


As the title, “Fawkes On Holiday”, 
suggests, this album is a tribute to some 
of the excellent ballads made famous by 
Billie Holiday. But if the title had been 
“Felix on Wilson” it would have been 
equally appropriate, for much as Fawkes 
must be praised for the leadership of this 
excellent group, it is the piano playing 
of Len Felix which is outstanding. Len’s 
piano dominates the performances 
throughout and he gives to this album 
the sort of incisive and relaxed quality 
that Wilson gave to the accompaniments 
to Billie on the originals. 

If you have a penchant for the jazz 
of the thirties, go out and buy this re- 
cord and sit back and enjoy it; for enjoy 
it you certainly will. I do not say that 
this ig great jazz, but it has something 
that so much of today’s jazz from both 
sides of the Atlantic Jacks, and that is 
warmth. The warmth of the playing and 
the happy, relaxed atmosphere that 
seems to have pervaded all three ses- 
sions is very infectious. I defy anyone 
not to be thrilled by the piano on “I 
Wished on the Moon” for instance, and 
throughout Lennie is most expertly sup- 
ported by Russ Allen—indeed the whole 
rhythm section plays with a rare light- 
ness of touch. 

Wally and Spike Mackintosh are well 
suited, while Jeremy French’s trombone 
adequately completes the front line, but 
this is Lennie’s record and he makes the 
most of it. More pledse. od 


Wally Fawkes (clit); Spike Mackintosh (tpt); 
Jeremy French (tmb); Lennie Felix (pno); Russ 
Allen (bs); Dave Pearson (drs). 

J. M. Turner (drs) on ‘‘Moanin’ Low & ‘*With- 
out Your Love’’. London, May 20, June 2nd & 
4th, 1958. 


ELLA FITZGERALD and 
DUKE ELLINGTON 


Vol. 1. I Let A Song Go Out Of My Heart; In 

A Sentimental Mood; Don’t Get Around Mach 

Anymore; Prelude To A Kiss (16} min}—Moed 

Indigo; In A Mellow Tone: Love You Madly; 
Lush Life: Squatty Roo (20 min) 


G.B. 
i 
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Vol. 2. I'm Just A Lucky So and So; All Too 
Soon; Everything But You; I Got It Bad And 
That Ain’t Good; Blip-Blip; Chelsea Bridge (234 
min)—Portrait of Ella Fitzgera2ld; The E and D 
Blues (20} min). 
(H.M.V. CLP 1227-1228. Two 12inLPs, not 
available separately. £3 Ils. 8d.) 


This is much better than the first part 
of the Duke Ellington Song Book re- 
viewed by Mr. Lascelles in our Novem- 
ber issue. As before. one record (1227) 
has Ella with a small group ied by Ben 
Webster, the other being with the full 
Ellington band. On both the rapport is 
perfect, and Ella sings as only she can. 

The small group tracks find Ben 
Webster in tremendous form. He has a 
whale of a party with “Squatty Roo”, 
of the two sides which Ella scats, and 
indulges in what might almost be term- 
ed a cutting contest with Ella on the 
splendid “Love You Madly”. This is a 
brilliant version and a fine new ducal 
number. Ella sounds ravishing on “I Let 
A Song”, and “Don't Get Around”, on 
both of which Stuff Smith bows some 
of his brand of good, hot fiddle. 

The full band on the other dise are 
also at the peak of their form. The 
scoring for the ensembles sounds ma)j- 
estic and all the soloists work wonder- 
fully well. Hodges solos prodigously and 
Paul Gonsalves shows a dainty turn of 
phrase on “Chelsea Bridge” and “All 
Too Soon’. Hodges’ solo on the rocking 
“E and D Blues” must be one of the 
best of his long and swinging career, 
and Ella, scatting with joyous abandon, 
is obviously sent by her environment. 
“Portrait of Ella” is a four part work, 
each part being introduced by Duke. 
Sherty Baker fashions a charming solo 
on “Ail Heart”; whilst Clark Terry 
plays with his usual confidence on “Be- 
yond Category” and the stimulating 
“Total Jazz”. The band reach their best 
on the jumpy “Royal Ancestry”. This 
long track is one of the best instrument- 
als Duke and Billy Strayhorn have 
composed for quite a while; but the 
whole album is something that you can 
ill afford to be without. “ 


Vol. 1—Side 1. Ben Webster (tnr); Stuff Smith 
(vin); Paul Smith (pno); Barney Kessel (gtr); Joe 
Mondragon (bs); Alvin Stoller (drs). Side 2. 
Stuff Smith out. Oscar Peterson, Herb Ellis and 
Ray ‘Brown replace Paul Smith, Kessel and Mon- 
dragon. 

Vol. 2. Full Duke Ellington Orchestra. 


FOR BASIE 


Rock-A-Bye Basie; Texas Shuffle; Out The Win- 
dow (21 min)—Jive At Five; Diggin’ For Dex 
(164 min). 


12inLP. 39s. 10}d.) 


(Esquire 32-067. 

This salute to Bill Basie by a group 
of his old pals is made successful by 
virtue of the strength of the soloists and 
an agile and more than capable rhythm 
section who keep swinging all the time. 
The inordinate length of the tracks, so 
often a deterrent, doesn’t matter here for 
the solo horns have plenty to say and 
the interest is never allowed to flag. 

Quinichette blows very strongly, vary- 
ing between a flowing ease as on “Rock- 
A-Bye” and “Out The Window” to a 
rough robustness on “Texas Shuffle” and 


“Jive At Five”. Shad Collins has never 
been heard on record to better advant- 
age. His muted work on “Rock-A-Bye” 
and “Texas Shuffle” is full of delicate 
nuances, and he blows with power and 
good tone on “Out The Window” and 
“Diggin’ For Dex’. Pianist Nat Pierce, 
whether comping in economical Basie- 
fashion, or soloing with Swing and 
authority sounds alertly aware of his key 
position as middle man between the two 
man front line and the rhythm team. He 
plays wonderfully well on “Texas” and 
“Window”, his solos being excitingly 
original and very swingy. On “Diggin’ 
For Dex” he is at his most Basieish. 

The two horns manage to achieve a 
remarkably full sound on “Out The 
Window”, but throughout the whole re- 
cord they exhibit a rare perception of 
each other’s needs. A fine and somewhat 
unusual record. 


S.T. 
Shad Collins (tpt); Paul Quinichette (tnr); Nat 
Pierce {pno); Freddie Greene (gtr); Walter Page 
(bs); Jo Jones (drs). 18/10/57. 


BUDDY DE FRANCO 
(a) Benny Bugle: (a) A Smooth One; (a) Seven 
Come Eleven (17 min)—(b) Rose Room; (a) 
Sweet Lorraine; Body & Soul; Mempries Of You; 
(a) Airmail Special; (a) Goodbye (16$ min). 
(H.M.V. CLP 1215. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 
Who Cares; Almost Like Being In Love—Old 
Devil Moon; Heat Wave. 
(H.M.V. 7EG 8411. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


The LP is a tribute to Benny Good- 
man, and a good one at that. The band 
havn't copied the old Goodman routines, 
but the sound is, funnily enough, not 
unlike that produced by the 1940-1 
Goodman groups. De Franco plays better 
than I ever remember hearing him play 
before. He sounds much warmer than 
usual, and on the up-tempo tunes, 
“Benny's Bugle” and “Airmail Special” 
he exhibits a fine attack and sureness of 
phrase. 

The rhythm throughout is excellent. 
Vinnegar’s bass is strong and sure, and 
Perkins, Kessel and Levey combine to 
provide a substantial beat for the solo- 
ists to work upon. Vic Feldman plays 
with much more beat than usual (he was 
probably keeping Lionel Hampton in 
mind), his solo on “Bugle” being, out- 
standing. Auld sounds good on “Smooth 
One” and “Rose Room”, and Kessel 
shines on “Seven Come Eleven” and 
“Rose Room”. 

The EP has De Franco backed by a 
24 piece orchestra led by Russell Garcia. 
The tunes are all good ones, but the 
large string section clutters up any jazz 
that might have ensued. Tuneful, but 
commercial. 

S.T. 


(a) De Franco (clit): Don Fagerquist (tpt): 
George Auld (tnr); Victor Feldman (vibes); Carl 
Perkins (pno); Barney Kessel (gtr); Leroy Vinnegar 
(bs): Stan Levey (drs). 

(b) Same Larry Bunker and Bob Neel replace 
Feldman and Levey. 


ALLAN GANLEY QUARTET 
Beaulieu; Open Country—The High Priest; Blue 
Skies 


(Saga ESAG 7010. EP. 6s. 3d.) 
During its life, Allan Ganley’s Quartet 
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developed into a nicely-integrated, lightly 
swinging group. The unity of feeling, and 
the subtle blend of Stan Jones’ piano 
and Art Ellefson’s tenor took it out of 
the customary tenor-plus-rhythm rut, and 
made it one of the most outstanding 
outfits to originate in Britain for a long 
time. On this record, the standard of 
performance doesn’t reach the high level 
that I've heard from the quartet, but the 
album is worth hearing just the same. 

The titles on side one are transposed. 
“Beaulieu”, a Stan Wasser composition 
dedicated to the Beaulieu Jazz Festival, 
comes first and I find it the most dis- 
appointing track of the record. Brook- 
meyer’s “Open Country” is a happy affair, 
with some neat bass figures by Wasser 
underlying the Ellefson and Jones contri- 
butions. “High Priest’? is an interesting, 
imaginative chart, highlighted by a simple, 
constructive Jones chorus and some 
workmanlike bassing. “Blue Skies”, scored 
by Jones, is unexciting and over-polite 
with Ellefson only managing to get off 
the ground. 

K.G. 


Art Ellefson (tnr); Stan Jones (pno); Stan 
Wasser (bs); Allan Ganley (drs). August, 1958— 
London. 


ERROLL GARNER 
Girl of My Dreams; But Not For Me; Passing 
Through; Alexander’s Ragtime Band (19 min)— 
Full Moon and Empty Arms; Mambo 207; The 
Way Back Blues: OV Man River (20 min). 
(Philips BBL 7282. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


The title of this album ‘The Most 
Happy Piano’ is iust about it; there’s a 
smile on every track. This was Erroll’s 
first recording session after a spell in 
hospital as a result of a taxi crash, but 
luckily the accident did not affect the 
music. It swings from first track to last, 
and is proof positive that Garner is 
without doubt one of the greatest of the 
great jazz naturals. 

The opening and closing tracks are 
sure-fire rockers—fast tempo piano solos 
with no loopholes, everything gets filled 
in. “But Not For Me” has a strange 
chipped-offbeat first chorus which I have 
never heard from Garner before. “Time 
on My Hands” is as good a Garner as 
has ever been put on record. and “Alex- 
ander’s” (a tune I never expected to hear 
as a piano solo) opens in real parade 
style, and closes with some stylish stride 
piano. 

The remaining outstanding track is a 
blues, which is as good a piece of blues 
piano playing as I remember from any- 
body. It goes back to the roots of jazz, 
and although it could hardly be termed 
typical Garner, it still has that sound 
which only he can produce from a piano. 
Powell uses a tambourine to great effect 
and Hall’s bass playing is in perfect 
keeping with the engendered mood. Great 
stuff from a pianist who sometimes gets 
taken too much for granted. a 


Garner (pno); Al Hall (bs); Specs Powel] 
(drs). 


STAN GETZ—GERRY MULLIGAN 


Let’s Do It; Anything Goes; Too Close For Com- 
fort (17 min)}—That Old Feeling; This Can’t Be 
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Love; A Ballad (2! min) 
(Columbia 33CX 10120. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


Rave congrats to Norman Granz for 
organising this one! The greatest swing- 
ing jazz heard for many a month. The 
rhythm section plays like a wonderful 
dream: Lou Levy, a master of good taste 
in punctuation and beautifully voiced 
chords: Stan Levy, the ultimate in keep- 
ing a discreet, unobtrusive, beat: and Ray 
Brown, the governor of all jazz bassists, 
keeping to his usual high standard. 

Both Getz and Mulligan are superb 
on their usual instruments and refreshing 
when they trade, although I personally 
didn't feel the need for the added fillip. 
But one thing it does prove is that Getz 
is an amazing baritone player and Mulli- 
gan is almost equally at home on tenor, 
although the instrument isn’t as well 
suited to the force of his ideas as the 
baritone. Considering the two have such 
different styles, they blend admirably and 
display an intimate knowledge of the 
changes. 

The tunes are first-class vehicles for 
this brand of jazz. On “This Can't Be 
Love” Getz exceeds himself, and “Bal- 
lad”, a slow packed with moving pro- 
pressions. shows a beauty rarely heard 
on disc these days. 

Enjoyment of this record increases 
with each playing. 

B.B. 


Stan Getz (bari/tnr); Gerry Mulligan (tnr/bari); 
Lou Levy (pno); Ray Brown (bs); Stan Levy 
(drs). 


DIZZY GILLESPIE WITH SONNY 
ROLLINS AND SONNY STITT 


(a) Wheatleigh Hall; (a) Sumphin’ (20 min)—(b) 
Con Alma (b) Haute mon’ (20; min). 


(Columbia 33CX10121. 12inLP. 8}d.) 


Dizzy’s recent tendency to fluff notes 
and clown on the stand seems to have 
stuck with him in the studio. These 1957 
tracks catch him in better voice than 
when | heard him during his JATP 
tour of Britain, but they add weight to 
by firm impression that he is no longer 
the great hornblower he used to be. The 
first side features Rollins, the second 
Stitt. I am impressed and occasionally 
enraptured by Rollins, with his Parker- 
like phrasing and bold attack, but his 
persistent failure to concentrate on pro- 
ducing properly formed notes debars him 
forever in my eyes as a contemporary 
rival to Hawkins, his former idol. For 
the most part Rollins is more econ- 
omical in notes than Gillespie, and 
their ensemble work is limited to opening 
and closing choruses. Dizzy is at his most 
expressive in the slow blues, “Sumphin’ ”. 

Stitt and Gillespie make a happier 
combination—both highly inventive and 
loquacious, with Sonny’s earlier alto 
training prominent as an influence over 
his present-day work. “Con Alma” is 
from Dizzy’s big band repertoire, and is 
most effective in this duet version. The 
rhythm section used on both sides is first 
class, featuring Ray Bryant’s Monkish 
piano, and Charlie Persip on drums. I 
regret that the teams did not concentrate 
more on ensemble passages, but commend 
the whole to anyone studying the work 


of three important leaders of the modern 
school. G.L. 
(a) Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Sonny Rollins (tnr); 
Ray Bryant (pno); Thomas Bryant (bs); Charlie 
Persip (drs). New York City, November, 1957. 
(b) As (a) but Sonny Stitt (tnr) replaces Rollins. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE— 
AUSTIN CROMER 
Yo No Quiero Bailar—If You Could See Me 
Now 

(Columbia LB 10092. 78rpm. Ts. 4d.) 

Singer Austin Cromer has a strong, 
powerful voice and a range which he 
controls exceptionally well. Unfortu- 
nately. he also has a tendency to turn 
out second-class imitations of Billy 
Eckstine that are irritating and un- 
appetising. The Eckstine flavour is 
prominent on “If You Could’—an un- 
interesting title which doesn’t get any- 
where. For all that Dizzy and his men do 
on this track, the accompanying unit 
could have been any big band. Reverse 
is Latin-tinged and Cromer succeeds in 
getting off the Eckstine kick to a 
noticeable degree. Dizzy gets in a few 
well-tailored notes before the finish. 


JIMMY GIUFFRE 
Trav'lin Light; The Swamp People; The Green 
Country; Forty-second street (20 min)—Pickin *em 
up and layin’ ’°em down; The Lonely Time: Show 
me the way to go home; California, here I come 
(18 min). 


(London LTZ-K 15137. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


(One result of the poll for The Best 
Jazz Record of the Year in the December 
issue was that the editorial eagle’s eye 
detected dissension in the Dance camp 
and sent this specimen for review. My 
first inclination was to write something 
rudely funny about “soothing. miniature 
music’, but there seemed something 
incongruous in such a course since I was 
at that time addressing—angrily—a_ pile 
of Christmas cards with a message about 
“men of goodwill’. So I sent the record 
downstairs with a request for a report, 
and eventually received what follows. Do 
you dig that bit about “anyone with 
addiction to the beat”? S.D.) 

“Trav lin’ Light”: Giuffre’s tone and 
conception indivisible. His sotto voce 
approach admirable for the clarity which 
enables his spirit to get across. 

“Swamp People”: sounds as though 
Joe Turner had been here and gone. 

“The Green Country”: the East comes 
to pass. Beautiful from chamber point of 
view. Such musicianship bound to com- 
mand respect. Duke’s not alone in making 
music like a sonnet. 

“42nd Street”: an ironic conception of 
one of those bad oldies. 

“Pickin’ ‘Em Up”: something there 
Broonzy might have liked. Element of 
country blues. A simplicity dictated by 
mature sophistication. Genuine. Not the 
veneer so often dished up. 

“The Lonely Time”: here is the church 
effect as introduced into jazz in Duke’s 
“Solitude”. Dirge. Stimulating to the 
musical palate. Perhaps tiresome to any- 
one with addiction to the beat, but group 
always gives promise of beat to come, 
and when it comes it is a beat. Above all, 
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group tells a story. It’s really a chamber- 
music group, but isn’t it welcome— 
chamber-music which swings? Isn’t there 
a place for this, too? 

“Show Me the Way to Go Home”: 
American folk song! Brookmeyer good 
for effects. Chords with changing colours 
like water. Refreshing to use chords. 
changes, etc., to please instead of to 
astound and baffie. Group likes to get 
to the heart of the matter — simplest 
melodies. Bearing out the theory re down- 
home music. They don’t hesitate, either, 
to use elementary rhythms that in another 
context would virtually be corny, but are 
so much a part of things here they are 
satisfying and correct. 

“California, Here | Come”: a modern 
trend to take straightforward, almost un- 
interested standard oldies at up-tempo 
with good linear effect. Musical short- 
hand? 

Entente on Giuffre’s first LP was 
possibly more marked, the two stringed 
instruments blending more closely with 
the arco string quality of his clarinet 
and baritone. But Brookmeyer provides 
more colour and contrast. He gets a 
sound closely resembling speech. No 
other trombonist has a similar approach 
that I_ know of. Maybe original spark 
from Bill Harris? 

That soul-searching tone of Giuffre’s 
gets it every time. H.O 


THE DON HARPER SEXTET 
Hi-diddle-fiddle; It's the bluest kind of blues 
(Nixa 7NJ 2024. 4Srpm. 6s. 74d.) 


I wouldn't mind taking my tea and 
cream cakes in the establishment where 
this group was playing, although the 
daring Bohemianism of “Hi diddle” 
might start the cups rattling. However, 
in the tough joints where they drink coke 
this music might be found somewhat 
lacking in substance. Violin, vibes, and 
chug-section unite to no very inspiring 
purpose. IT would still cross the street to 
hear Grapelly or Nance playing the fiddle, 
but it tends to be an extreme instrument, 
permitting coarse or fine and nothing 
much in between. This record falls in the 
latter class. G.B. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


Have you any rivers?—-My Good Fortune 
(Philips 45-PB.689. 45rpm. 6s. 74d.) 


Even Mahalia’s magnificent voice is no 
match for the mumbly earthbound choir 
that opposes her on these. She does over- 
power them momentarily on “Fortune”, 
and there is a crackling piano solo on 
this one, but that is all. 

It would be a far, far better thing 
Philips did if they issued a few EP’s by 
this great singer. preferably without the 
choir. TS. 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT 


Maryland, my Maryland; Snag  It—Panama; 
Martinique 


(Columbia SEG 7851. EP. Ils. 14d.) 
The remarkable thing about this band 


K.G. 
i 
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This title of a new RCA Camden LP released this 
month affords an admirable opportunity of reminding 
you of a few of the other Decca-group jazz issues 
which might very well come under the same heading. 
In making our selection we could hardly forget the 
great Armstrong issue just voted the best jazz set 


released during the twelve months ended last November. 
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is the excellence of the rhythm section. 
Drums and bass, in particular, lay down 
a light, sailing beat of a kind seldom 
heard in world traditional circles. Fur- 
thermore, this beat is attained without 
the drummer resorting to the deadly sizzle 
cymbal, and we are spared the usual 
agonies of frustration that this style 
imposes. 

Then there's the trumpet player: a real 
dixie horn—brash, driving. assured—who 
is only kept in the Charlie Teagarden 
class by a certain coldness of tone. His 
work on all four tracks is outstanding, 
but try “Snag It” first—he really shouts 
those breaks. 

The remainder of the group rally 
adequately but not sensationally around 
these three stalwarts. The leader’s clarinet 
is only just too timid for this style of 
jazz—he tends to twitter (Goodman) 
rather than murmur (Noone)—and_ the 
pianist doesn’t swing very much. But these 
are fussy criticisms—overall, this is as 
fine a dixie group as you'll hear any- 
where. At a guess. I would have picked 
them as one of the very best of the white 
New Orleans bands, one with cohesion 
in the ensembles and good taste in the 
solos and final choruses. 

A sound investment for the not-too- 
narrow trad. TS. 

Kenny Ball (tpt); John Bennett (thn); Terry 
Lightfoot (clt); Colin Bates (pno): Paddy Light- 
foot (bs); Tilly Loch (drs). London, 24/7/58. 


STAN KENTON 


Balboa Bandwagon (1940-42). 

2. Growing Pains & Artistry in Rhythm 
(1943-46). 

3. Progressive Jazz—Innovations (1947-51). 

4. Contemporary & Epilogue (1952-58). 


(Capitol LCT6157-8-9-60. 12inLPs. 39s. 74d. 
each). 
Back to Balboa. 


(Capitol T995. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


The Kenton saga has been sung loud 
and often. It started with World War 2, 
reached a series of crescendos in the 
immedjate post-war period, and has sub- 
sequently died down to a metaphoric 
whisper in recent years. I confess to an 
ephemeral enjoyment of his work in the 
early period. when he emulated and even 
advanced the works of Goodman, Tommy 
Dorsey, and Artie Shaw in the white 
big band sphere. He brought forward a 
new generation of big band soloists, 
many of whom, like Shelly Manne and 
Kai Winding, have become jazz names 
in subsequent years. He also promoted 
arranging thought which gave prominence 
to such men as Rugolo and Pach, but 
their coftributions to the overall jazz pic- 
ture are perhaps not as great as some 
record companies would have us think. 

On the positive side there is Kenton 
the leader, the donor of an immense 
musical feast, the presenter of the im- 
possible in jazz. On the negative side is 
the band whose fortune has always been 
in the balance, whose musical approach 
has been impeccable in the technical 
sense. and whose total has never quite 
added up to what I understand as jazz. 
For one thing, their approach is so com- 
pletely lacking in emotion, that I 


occasionally think of them as a great big 
brass bound iceberg. At its best their 
recent work can only be described as 
pretentious, and at times it descends to 
down-right vulgarity, 

Stan’s fans will no doubt level a lorry- 
load of brickbats at me for such an open 
condemnation of their idol. I am not 
ashamed, nor shall I withdraw from my 
conviction that the Kenton approach to 
jazz is ill-conceived. His constant refuge 
in Latin-American rhythms is a further 
proof of his fundamental inability to 
approach jazz in its true perspective. 


G.L. 


LIGHTHOUSE ALL-STARS 
Witch Doctor No. 2; "Round About Midnight; 
Mood For Lighthouse; Walkin’ (22! min)—Blind 
Man's Buff; Lady Jean; The Champ; Casa De 

Luz (214 min) | 
(Vogue LAC 12125. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Recorded at a concert at Laguna, this 
is the best album from Howard Rumsey 
and his All-Stars for a long time. The 
group work well together, the arrange- 
ments aren't too complex. and the stan- 
dard of the soloists remains consistently 
high. The only let-down is Rumsey him- 
self—a stodgy. uninspiring bassist. 

Cooper’s “Witch Doctor” gets moving 
after the second chorus, the highspot 
being Bud Shank’s flute sclo. “Mood” is 
an easy-paced swinger sparked by Stan 
Levey’s steady drum work. Note Claude 
Williamson's fine “comping” on_ this 
track. “Bluff” moves at a frantic pace 
which doesn’t bother the soloists at all 
—Cooper, the high-flying Rosolino, 
Shank (on alto) and Williamson all get 
to grips with the changes in fine style. 
Even Rumsey comes to life on this event- 
ful selection. “Lady Jean” is all Rosolino 
—a slow, reflective solo on which his 
creative ability doesn’t quite match his 
technical proficiency. He blows up a 
storm, however. on “Casa De Luz”— 
Williamson just has the edge over the 
other soloists on this title. 

The remaining tracks are by guest 
artists Barney Kessel and the Hampton 
Hawes Trio. Backed bv the All-Stars, 
Kessel turns in a moving. sensitive inter- 
pretation of Monk’s “Midnight”, with 
some interesting variations on the theme. 
Hawes, the most consistent of the West 
Coast pianists, plays exceptionally good 
solos on “Walkin’” and a fast and 
furious “Champ”—by far the best two 
tracks on the album! K. 

Frank Rosolino (tmb); Bob Cooper (tnr); Bud 
Shank (alto/fit); Claude Williamson, Hampton 
Hawes (pnos); Barney Kessel (gtr): Howard Rum- 
sey, Red Mitchell (bs); Stan Levey, Shelly Manne 
(drs). June 20, 1955. 


SHELLY MANNE: ANDRE PREVIN: 


LEROY VINNEGAR: “Li'l Abner” 
Jubilation T. Cornpone; The Country’s In The 
Very Best Of Hands: If I Had My Druthers: 
Innecessary Town; Matrimonial Stomp (20 min) 
—Progress Is The Root Of All Evil; Oh, Happy 
Day; Namely You; Past My Prime (20} min). 


(Contemporary LAC 12130. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This, the third volume of show tunes 
played by this trio. follows much the 
same pattern as those which have gone 
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before. The prime mover is pianist Andre 
Previn, aided rhythmically by drummer 
Shelly Manne and bassist Leroy Vin- 
negar. 

The score is a melodic one, but I am 
sure One misses a tremendous lot in not 
hearing the lyrics as written by Johnny 
Mercer. Previn is always technically 
correct, and whilst he does swing in a 
modern manner on such tracks as “Jubi- 
lation”, “Matrimonial Stomp” and 
“Progress”, his approach to jazz seems 
to lack warmth. His piano playing is too 
stylised, too correct. Vinnegar’s bass 
sounds very full and Manne drums with 
excellent taste. S.T. 

Shelly Manne (drs); Andre Previn (pno); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs). 6/7/25. Feb. 1957. Los Angeles. 


THE RED ONION JAZZ BAND 
Is It True What They Say About Dixie; Susie; 
Beedle Um Bum; I’m Nobody’s Baby; Yellow Dog 
Blues; Too Much Mustard (20 min)—-Why Do I 
Love You; Song Of The Island; Oriental Strut; 
Mr. Je'ly Lord; Red Onion; Sobbin’ Blues (22 min) 


(London LTZ-U_ 15138. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


Though the music of this comparat- 
ively new East Coast group hardly lives 
up to that of its famous namesake of 
the twenties, it is played in a robust and 
lively way. 

The group has played a number of 
Monday night sessions at Jimmy Ryans, 
alternating with the De Paris orchestra, 
and inevitably they have profited from 
this experience. However, there is a lack 
of sureness in the solo work and the 
ragged ensembles offset the band’s good, 
swinging style. 

Jim Heanue’s cornet is lyrical at times 
and he solos well on “Susie” and the 
generally well played “Oriental Strut’, 
on which Joe Muranyi’s clarinet is also 
worth attention. Hank Ross plays the 
piano agreeably, but the rest of the 
rhythm section sound like fugitives from 
the Lu Watters band. The material has 
been well chosen for variety, and the 
well known pops included lend them- 
selves well to revivalist treatment. 

All in all, this is average fare of its 
type but I doubt whether it will make 
you “dance off both your shoes” as the 
title of the album suggests. va. 

Jim Heanue (cor); Dick Brady (tmb); Joe 
Muranyi (clit); Hank Ross (pno); Mike Steig 
(bjo); Bill Stanley (bs): Bob Thompson (ds/Idr). 
New York, September 1954. 


LOUIS PRIMA 
Them There Eyes & Honeysuckle Rose; Tiger Rag; 
Embraceable You & I Got It Bad; Should I & I 
Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me (17 
min)—White Cliffs Of Dover; Holiday For Strings; 
Greenback Dollar Bill; Love Of My Life; Too 
Marvellous For Words (17 min) 


(Capitol T 1010. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


Las Vegas, where this was recorded, is 
a vulgar, bad-joke of a city hidden behind 
a garish blaze of neon lighting, and Louis 
Prima has captured the atmosphere of the 
vlace perfectly. He trots out the exagger- 
ated, corny, Armstrong-imitation vocals 
and plays a lot of tricky, nervous trumpet 
—all to the obvious delight of the species 
Gumballis Americanus that frequents 
the glorified clip-joints of this and any 
other American tourist city. 
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Keely Smith. an_ existentialist-looking 
voung lady, isn’t given a chance to prove 
herself but seems to have a nice, smoky. 
not-altogether-jazz-mind-you, sort of 
voice. The supporting group bash and 
honk to no avail, and the guitarist plays 
“Holiday For Strings’ as an added 
attraction. It is all very depressing. 


Louis Prima (tpt); Keely Smith (vcl); with Sam 
Butera & The Witnesses: Sam Butera (tnr); H. 
Lang (drs): Lou Sineaux (tbn); Bob Roberts (gtr); 
Tony Liuizza (bs); Willy McCumber (pno) 


AARON SACHS 
Rondo Blues; Gorme Has Her Day; Just Sick 
Blues; I Can’t Believe; Blue Sophisticate; Conver- 
sation (20 min)—Mona’s Kimona; Hall’s Loft; 
Countryfield; Nancy; Wiggins (18 min) 
(Esquire 32-064. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


When [I listen to Aaron Sach’s “Lets 
all wail like Lester” style on both clar- 
inet and tenor I feel nervous and ill-at- 
tase wondering whether it’s even sincere. 

Sachs has surrounded himself with 
good players, but even their solos show 
little inspiration. The ensembles are 
played and arranged well enough, and. 
proceedings take a happier turn on 
Sunkel’s “Countryfield”; otherwise, the 

material is dull. 

Most of the playing time is taken up 
by Sachs playing four or five blatantly 
stolen phrases on a_ hollow-sounding 
tenor and a painfully flat clarinet. 

A very sorry performance. B.B. 

Octet: Bernie Glow, Phil Sunkel (tpts): F. 
Rehack (tbn); Sachs (cyt/tnr); Gene Allen (bari); 
Nat Pierce (pno); Aaron Bell (bs); Osie Johnson 
(drs). 

Quintet: Sachs (clt/tnr); Hall Overton (pno); 
Jimmy Raney (gtr); Bell (bs); Johnson (drs). 


GEORGE SHEARING 
Stella By Starlight; On The Street Where You 
Live; Guilty; Friendly Persuasion; For Every Man 
There’s A Woman (16) min)—It Might As Well 
Be Spring: High On A Windy Hill; If; A Tune 
For Humming; Sigh No More (17 min) 
(Capitol T 909. 12inLP. 33s. 84d.) 


This solo album by Shearing is ever 
so pretty and melodious, but it doesn’t 
even border on jazz. George doodles 
around this selection of comely melod- 
ies, weaving some intricate patterns, but 
only on “Guilty” and “If” does he 
remember that one of the primary 
necessities of jazz is a beat. 

I exnect he likes playing like this, but 
remembering him as he used to play.... 


BILLY TAYLOR TRIO 


th 


There'll never be you; S in the 
night; The more I see you; Will you still be mine 
(204 min)—’Round about midnight; There’s a small 
hotel; I never get enough of you; Titoro (23 min). 


(H.M.V. CLP1231. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


There is a preciousness about Billy 
Taylor’s piano which, on successive re- 
cords, has become more and more pre- 
dominant. I suspect that he suffers from 
the same loquacious tendencies as all 
other modern pianists, tainted with some 
heavy handed work which reminds me 
of Peterson at his worst. It is interest- 
ing to hear fellow pianist Marian 
McPartland’s enthusiastic comments on 
the sleeve—what I have heard from her 


is so much more interesting than any- 
thing Taylor has done. Ed Thigpen, a 
comparative newcomer to the trio, is 
efficient and expressive, and makes his 
solo on “Titoro” with a comforting lack 
of cymbals. 

On some of his earlier releases, I 
thought that Billy might become an im- 
portant pianist. On today’s showing I 
doubt this. and expect that he will soon 
turn to full-time composition, leaving the 
piano to more inspired manipulators. 

G.L. 

Billy Taylor (pno); Earl May (bs); Ed Thigpen 

(drs). 


SONNY TERRY and 
BROWNIE McGHEE 


(a) Woman's Lover Blues; (b) Black Horse Blues 
—{c) Auto Mechanic Blues; (c) Wholesale and 
Retail 
“ (Nixa NJE 1060. EP. 12s. 104d.) 


These four snippets from their 
London sessions show the lads in a de- 
cidedly lecherous frame of mind, fully 
justifying the title Bluest”. 

“Woman's Lover” is a lively, swing- 
ing affair—happy blues by Brownie in 
a boastful mood. “Black Horse”, sung 
by Sonny from the female point of view. 
is a no less vital treatise on the inad- 
visability of loaning your horse to 
another woman. 

The lyrics of “Auto Mechanic” are too 
obvious and contrived to be really en- 
tertaining, but Sonny is active in the 
background and Dave Lee has learned 
his blues phrases well (so far, Dave's 
accompaniments have been traced to 
Cripple Clarence, Memphis Slim and 
Big Maceo, but my considered guess is 
that Sammy Price is a more likely 
origin). 

“Wholesale” is a return to the gay 
atmosphere of the first track and. in 
spite of the sleeve data, Dave Lee is 
present. 

This won't do instead of the LP’s on 
Topic and Nixa, but it is well worth 
staying home from the movies for. 


(a) Brownie McGhee (vcl/ztr): Sonny Terry 
(hea). 

(b) Terry (hcea/vcl); McGhee (gtr); Dave Lee 
(pno). 

(c) McGhee (vel/gtr); Terry (hea); Dave Lee 
(pno). 


TONY TRAVIS 


They Can’t Take That Away From Me; What 

Is This Thing Called Love; Jeepers Creepers: 

Taking A Chance On Love; Lonesome Road (13 

min)}—Just One Of Those Things; I Get A Kick 

Out Of You; How About You?; I Wish I Were 
In Love Again; I Won’t Dance (13 min) 


(HMV DLP 1195. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


This is an excellent, entertaining  re- 
cital by a fine new singer who manages 
to sing consistently in tune and with a 
degree of good taste. It has however one 
glaring fault—Travis sounds too much 
like Frank Sinatra. The texture of his 
voice, his approach, his off-beat sense 
of humour, in fact his whole style is so 
closely modelled Sinatra’s that 
it would be difficult to tell them apart. 

The choice of material is admirable. 
and Travis handles all the songs con- 
fidently, pitching (with the exception of 
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a4 couple of minor blemishes on “Just 
One”) with accuracy, and phrasing ex- 
tremely well. Much of the success of this 
record can be attributed to the spicy, 
colourful arrangements of Russ Garcia, 
who also directs the fine orchestra. There 
are tasteful solos by trumpet, vibes and 
alto (Bud Shank?), and the rhythm 
section kick the outfit along in the most 
laudible fashion. There’s little to choose 
between the ten selections (all recorded 
in the past by Sinatra!), though I have 
a slight preference for “Jeepers”, “Lone- 
some”, “Dance” and “How About You”; 
which includes some amusing twists on 
the lyrics. 

Just how far Tony Travis will go with 
his borrowed style I wouldn't like to say. 
He may be a copyist, but he certainly 
does it well. K.G. 


CHARLIE VENTURA QUINTET No 2 
This Can't Be Love—Take The ‘A’ Train; In 
Oblivion 


(Parlophone GEP 8675. EP. Ils. 14d.) 


This is Ventura’s best quintet to date. 
He introduces the group, and everyone 
solos well, including De Nicola, who 
takes a quiet, intelligent drum solo on 
the first side. 

Ventura has plenty of fire in his play- 
ing, although his style is a trifle com- 
mercial at times. His baritone on 
“Train” is excellent. 

Johnny Coates and Billy Bean show 
a fine range of ideas and both swing 
nicely on “Oblivion”, Bird-styled 
original by Ventura and the best track 
on the record. 

This is polite and palateable swing 
that couldn't offend a landlady. 

B.B. 


Ventura (tnf/bari); Johnny Coates Jnr. (pno); 
Billy Bean (gtr); Gene Nemeth (bs); Tony De 
Nicola (drs). 


THE FAMOUS WARD SINGERS 
Volumes 2, 3 
Great Is The Lord; He Knows—Further On Up 
The Road; O Lord, How Long ? 
(London EZ-C 19033. EP. 13s. 74d.) 

I Just Can’t Make It Myself; Until I Found The 
Lord—Who Shall Be To Stand?; I Waw 
To Be More Like Jesus 
(London EZ-C 19034. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


Pay the girl your money down and 
take home a record by the Ward Singers. 
These seven girls have a stirring, if 
schooled, way with a gospel song, and 
they sing over a rocking beat from 
drums, guitar and organ. The lead voice, 
when she gets to soaring, has got even 
Horsecollar Draper beat, and she makes 
Volume Two (EZ-C 19033) the better 
choice with a storm of emotive singing 
on “Great is the Lord”. TS. 


LU WATTERS YERBA BUENA 


JAZZ BAND 
High Society; Milenburg Joys; Daddy Do; Hot- 
house Rag; Muskrat Ramble; London Blues; Tiger 
Rag (23 min)—Fidgety Feet; Come Back Sweet 
Papa; Sunset Cafe Stomp; Terrible Blues; Tempta- 
tion Rag; Riverside Blues; Cake Walkin’ Babies 
From Home (19} min) 


(Good Time Jazz LAG 12123. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


By this time everyone should be fam- 
iliar with the sound of these historic 
1942 recordings by the Lu Watters band. 
Reaction to Lu’s ideas usually takes one 
of two forms, depending on when and 
how the listener discovered jazz. If, like 
me. he sailed into it during the revival 
storms then, also like me, he may react 
favourably. On the other hand, if his 
tastes were formulated during the big 
band era of the middle and late thirties, 
he will nearly always sniff disdainfully at 
the rawness and rowdiness of it all. It is 
no use anyone trying to tell either of 
them otherwise. East and West being 
what they are. 

Lu and his friends knew, in those 
days, where they were going, and they 
pursued their goal relentlessly and with 
some success. Their jazz often attained 
a gargantuan but loose-limbed swing— 
a true ensemble swing that can be felt 
here as they amble through “Riverside 
Blues”. It was rough and impolite music, 
but it had character. 

This LP is not quite up to the stand- 
ard of the sessions that produced “Big 
Bear Stomp”, “Anny St Rock” and 
“Richard M. Jones Blues”, but the jazz 
is good, and these were the dates that 
featured the tasteful clarinet of Ellis 
Horne. that Wally Fawkes of the 
American revival. TS. 

Lu Watters, Bob Scobey (cnts); Turk Murphy 
(tbn); Ellis Horne (cit); Wally Rose (pno); Clancy 
Hayes, Russ Bennett (bjos); Squire Girsback (tba); 
Bill Dart (drs). San Francisco, 29 March, 1942. 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS’ JAZZ KINGS 


(a) Close Fit Blues; Dreaming The Hours Away— 
(b) Red River Blues; I Need You 


(Fontana TFE 17053. EP 12s. 103d.) 


Volume 3 in the excellent “Treasures 
of North American Negro Music” series 
treats us to four very rare sides by 
Williams’ Jazz Kings. This is in effect 
simple music, but it swings gently all 
the time, and the solos are not without 
interest. Ed Allen was a fine trumpet 
player, his muted playing here showing 
great sensitivity allied to a good warm 
tone. His solos on “Close Fit Blues” 
and “Red River Blues” are particularly 
good ones. “Dreaming” has a good, 
gusty cherus from Coleman Hawkins, 
followed by two all-in choruses which 
go along nicely. The backgrounds to the 
soloists are carefully and cleverly work- 
ed out, and the rhythm, without benefit 
of drums. rolls along in relaxed fashion. 
The trumpet obligato to the melody 
statement on “I Need You” is by King 
Oliver, but both personnels are open to 
doubt in some respects. 


(a) Ed Allen (tpt), Ed Cuffee or Charles Irvis 
(tmb); Coleman Hawkins, Buster Bailey (reeds); 
Cyrus St. Clair (tuba); Buddy Christian (7) (bio); 
Clarence Williams (pno). 12/1/28. 

(b) Ed Allen, King Oliver (tpts); Ben Whittet, 
Cecil Scott, Ben Waters (?) (reeds): Irvis or 
Cuffee (tmb); St. Clair, Christian and Williams. 
29/5/28. 


TEDDY WILSON 


Savey: Say it isn’t so; All of me; Stars fell on 
Alabama; I got rhythm; On the suany side of the 
street (20 min)—Sweet Georgia Brown; As time 
goes by; Smile; When your lover has gone; Lime- 


house blues; Blues for Daryl; You’re driving me 
crazy (22 min) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1230. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


A dozen standards and one _ blues 
original are here accorded the kind of 
tasteful. professional treatment you 
have every right to expect from such 
masters as Teddy Wilson, Gene Ramey 
and Jo Jones. The mood throughout is 
pretty relaxed, but never soppily senti- 
mental, and always there’s a_ firm, 
swinging beat. In fact, the depraved 
could drink cocktails to this music just 
as well as the romantic could dance or 
make love to it. 

The routines don’t vary much. The 
tune gets its due in the first chorus and 
thereafter Teddy embellishes and/or im- 
provises with the kind of restraint that 
gives these performances such an effort- 
less quality. I would suggest that you 
don’t play all thirteen at one sitting 
every time. Try playing just one track 
after a few samples from the work of 
today’s boy wonders. Teddy’s is the 
kind of art that conceals artistry, and 
that way you are more likely to per- 
ceive the passion beneath the smooth 
surface. 

Jo brushes with customary command 
and Gene Ramey proves again that he 
is an accurate and swinging bassist who 
has never had enough credit. 

To those familiar with Teddy’s piano 
for a quarter of a century, the music 
may contain little that is really sur- 
prising. The label, however, does. The 
composers of “Savoy” on Side One are 
given as “Doggett and Millinder”. 

S.D. 


LESTER YOUNG 


Ghost of a chance; Crazy over jazz; Ding dong: 
Indiana; These foolish things; Exercise in swing 
(18 min)—Blues ‘n’ bells; Salute to Fats; June 
bug: Blue Lester, Jump; Basie English (18 min) 


(London LTZ-C 15132. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is a useful collection of record- 
ings Lester made for Savoy during the 
"40s. The 1944 session with Basie is 
vastly superior to the other two, for 
fairly obvious reasons. At the session 
made a month earlier (originally under 
Guarneri’s name), the rhythm section 
containing Cozy Cole and Guarneri was 
also excellent. Cozy’s drive on “Exer- 
cise In Swing”, for example, is wonder- 


ful to feel and hear, but the tedious 
Goodman-inspired clarinet of Hank 
d’Amico is hard to bear nowadays, and 
Butterfield’s trumpet is not particularly 
impressive. The last session swings the 
least, and quite understandably, for it 
dates from 1949 when Pres was working 
with younger, less-experienced men, 
whose allegiance, such as it was, was 
to the prevailing unswinging idioms. 

The changing style of Pres in this 
turbulent decade has to be considered 
not merely in the light of the new 
stylistic developments in jazz itself. The 
Basie band of the late °30s was his 
spiritual home, and there he both gave 
and received inspiration as a member of 
a brilliant team. Later, as the leader of 
his own small combinations and a 
“star” of J.A.P.T., there was a constant 
need and strain for a form of exhibit- 
ionism quite foreign to him. This 
partially and indirectly accounted for 
what Benny Green has referred to as 
his “grosser, almost indolent style of 
playing.” 

But with Basie and Freddie Greene 
behind him, notably on “Ghost of a 
Chance” and “Blue Lester”, you can 
hear Lester here not far from his alert, 
imaginative and sensitive best. 

S.D. 


LESTER YOUNG and 
TEDDY WILSON 


All of me; Taking a chance on love 
(Columbia SEB 10099. EP. 11s. 10d.) 


Lucky is the man who can get Lester’s 
message at the first blow. So much pre- 
judice surrounds this musician that it is 
well to sit back and let the music come, 
avoiding clever comments. What better 
company could there be than the sure, 
sprightly, journeyman piano of Teddy 
Wilson, wise and agreeable, and the un- 
assuming bass and drums? Lester does 
his work in his own curious shorthand 
manner, disguising feeling with non- 
chalance, and real coolness with an 
illusion of sentiment. By comparison 
with him, how much corn comes from 
some saxophone players of late schools, 
and how little swing. Try both sides, and 
then try again. 

G.B. 


Lester Young (tnr); Teddy Wilson (pno); Gene 
Ramey (bs); Jo Jones (drs). New York, Jan. 1956. 
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CELLAR MAN 


One afternoon, late in November, jazz- 
man Jackie Sharp burst into the office 
and demanded my name and address. 
Blurting this out, and feeling like a 
political prisoner under interrogation, I 
was even more amazed when he thrust 
a piece of blue paste-board in my hand, 
told me I was a Member, and would I 
please come to The Opening. 


Within seconds he was away, leaving ° 


me staring at the slip of printed 
matter. It informed me that “The 
Downbeat Club” was situated at 20, Old 
Compton Street, that my membership 
number was 25 and that I must produce 
the card on request. 

Being one of that large brotherhood 
interested in establishments that dispense 
alcoholic refreshment, I went to the Club 
on the Friday that it opened. Making my 
way carefully down a flight of stairs, I 
found myself in a well furnished room 
that provided a postage stamp dance 
floor, numerous tables and chairs, a small 
stage on which reposed a grand piano, 
and a bar, seemingly well stocked—even 
to the extent of draught beer! 

Jackie and his partner, Mike Senn, 
welcomed me. As vet there were few 
people in the place—in point of fact they 
were still putting the finishing touches 
to the establishment. I purchased a pint 
of beer, and fell into the usual type of 
conversation with Joe Temperley and Ken 
Wray. By the time I started on my second 
drink, Lennie Felix had commenced 
playing the piano—not that he was to be 
the resident pianist, for the idea is appar- 
ently to feature a series of jazz pianists. 

Soon, the room began to fill. Sam 
Woodyard and Shorty Baker of the 
Ellington band set up business at the end 
of the bar. Max Jones started on the 
whiskey, Jackie Buckland of Decca 
dodged from one group to another, and 
Peter Burman warmed his hands over a 
fire. Kenny Baker blew in, took his trum- 
pet out of its case, and started blowing. 
Everything was swinging. 

Above the general hub-hub I caught 
snatches of conversation, one of the most 
interesting of which was between one 
very well built gentleman and Peter 
Burman. It went rather like this. 

“Ere, Burman. what's the idea of 
takin’ that jazz group to the Scrubbs?” 

“Well, I thought it would brighten 
things up for the boys”. 

“Yeah! Well, I was in Wandsworth at 
the time”. 


JAZZMANS DIARY 


JACK HIGGINS 


Although it had been my intention just 
to drop in on the club for an hour or so, 
I found myself still there when closing 
time came round. I must go again some- 
time. 


WILD WEST END WILLIAM 


The telephone rang. The voice at the 
other end of the line was easily identifi- 
able as Harold Pendleton’s. The message 
~——“We're holding a farewell party for 
Wild Bill Davison at the Marquee tonizht. 
Come along at 11.30 and bring a bottle”. 

I went. 

True, it was well after midnight before 
I arrived. The front door was locked 
and standing before it were several fringe 
jazzmen who had not been invited, but 
who had turned up in the hope of get- 
ting in. They didn’t, but I did. I just gave 
the secret sign—I held up a bottle of 
Scotch. 

Once again, down the stairs, this time 
into the dimly lit but well-furnished 
Marquee. On the stand were the Alex 
Welsh band—minus Alex, but plus Wild 
Bill, blowing some happy jazz. Alex was 
to be found behind a bar, happily serving 
drinks on the approved system of one for 
you—one for me. As my eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, I perceived 
Brian Nicholls lounging against a carpet- 
ed pillar with a well filled glass in one 
hand, and a well filled brunette in the 
other. Some forty or fifty familiar faces 
were grouped around the stand drinking 
in the music—-or just drinking. Max and 
Betty Jones, Pat Brand, Chris Barber, 
Lord Donegal, Harold Pendleton and 
practically the entire staff of the N.J.F. 
to name but a few. And, of course, Beryl 
Bryden, to name a few more. 

The night was not without humour—in 
point of fact, not without farce. Forever 
there will remain in my mind the efforts 
of Lord Donegal to record part of the 
activities. He had brought along a tape 
recorder, deciding to plug it in to one 
of the lamp sockets above the bandstand. 
Unfortunately, he seemed uncertain as to 
which one to use and his progress round 
the stand was accompanied by the ex- 
plosions of bursting light bulbs as they 
hit the floor. Having finally found a 
position that suited him, he then set the 
infernal machine in action and_ then 
wandered around the stand with the 
microphone in his hand, chasing each 
soloist in turn. At one time I thought 
B.B.C. producer, Terry Heneberry, would 
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do himself harm; he was laughing so 
much that he almost fell off his chair. 

As the night wore on, the music im- 
proved. The high-light came when the 
front line consisted of Wild Bill, Archie 
Semple. Chris Barber and Ronnie Ross. 
What a wonder that Ross boy is; he 
swung the group like mad and was very 
much at home with the traditional line- 
up and the traditional numbers. 

Whilst there was still sufficient dark 
night sky to shroud my journey home, 
I left. The night had been well spent. 


SQUARE DEAL 


During the recent Ellington tour, I 
found myself in a taxi in company with 
the Duke. Billy Strayhorn and Al Celley 
(the Duke’s manager), travelling from 
the Dorchester to King’s Cross Station. 
One part of the conversation went like 
this. 


Celley: “Say. Higgins, I understand that 
all of London is built on circles 
and squares, is that right?” 

Me: “Well. I guess you could say 
that”. 

Celley: “And all the circles and squares 
have names?” 

Me: 

Celley: “Well, what's the name of the 
one we're in now?” 

Me: “Berkeley Square”. 

Short lapse of time. 

Celley: “What's the name this 
one?” 

Me: “Cavendish Square”. 


Another short lapse of time. 
Celley: “Now what one are we in?” 
Me: “Tavistock Square. But take it 
easy. Al. I don’t know the 
names of all the squares in 
London”. 

“Why not? IT know all the 
squares in New York”. 
Ellington: “Yeah. They all live in my 

apartment”. 

Strayhorn :"Now wait a minute, Celley. I 
know some squares in New 
York you don’t know”. 

“Well, | may not know ‘em 
but we've been introduced”. 


Celley: 


Celley: 


‘59 VARIETIES 


One cannot help thinking, when look- 
ing at the virgin pages of a new diary, 


(continued on page 36) 
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NEW 
YORK 
SESSIONS 


Albert McCarthy recently visited these 
shores, and we were privileged to be his 
guest at two recording sessions held under 
his supervision in New York. Cast in the 
mould of Stanley Dance’s American ses- 
sions, these will be released here on 
Atlantic, and that label’s director, Neshui 
Ertegun, was on hand in the control- 
booth. 

The McCarthy sessions brought a 
number of midstreamers out of compara- 
tive obscurity and gave several others 
the first opportunity to record as featured 
artists; an opportunity long overdue. It is 
only when our British friends get the 
chance to record here that we see some 
of our greatest jazz artists in a studio. 
Had it not been for Norman Granz the 
list would be longer, yet he is given scant 
credit on either side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The first session was held on October 
27th with trumpeter Joe Thomas leading 
a nine-piece group, and Dick Vance as 
arranger and musical director. The line- 
up was: Joe Thomas and Johnny Letman 
(tpts), Dicky Wells, Buddy Tate, Buster 
Bailey, pianist Herb Nichols, Everett 
Barksdale on unamplified guitar, Bill 
Pemberton on bass and Jimmy Crawford 
as anchor-man. This was Joe’s first LP 
date as a leader, and he was under- 
standably nervous. Dick Vance’s arrange- 
ments were simple and swinging in the 
Henderson vein, but we felt that they 
were of a nature that required a little 
more thorough rehearsing than was 
possible. However, this was a minor 
point. Things got away with a medium- 
bouncy “Sweethearts on Parade’’, and it 
was immediately apparent that Joe was 
in fine shape, notwithstanding the loss of 
a tooth the day before. The rhythm 
section, with Pemberton a last minute 
sub for Milt Hinton, was solid, and the 
hornmen all felt like playing. Next was 
a slow blues with a moody, Dukeish 
theme. Everybody told a story; Dicky 
Wells and Buster with special eloquence. 
Two choruses apiece on the first take, 
one on the second—both takes excellent. 


DAN MORGENSTERN 


“I Can't Believe That You're in Love 
With Me” followed, taken at a bright but 
steady. tempo. There was some tricky 
stuff that had to be removed from the 
introduction, but once things were under 
way Johnny Letman uncorked a muted 
solo, even better than his previous efforts, 
and inspired Buddy Tate to a remarkable 
get-off-and-go for his two choruses. Let- 
man’s proximity to the mike required 
a second take; this had more coherance 
but slightly less excitement. Fourth and 
last was a relaxed and lightly bouncing 
“Crazy Rhythm”. All in all, despite some 
tension, a most excellent session. 

Afterwards we adjourned to the Copper 
Rail. On the way down there was some 
reminiscing with Dick Vance, triggered 
by the recent demise of the Savoy Ball- 
room. “The boss made me use an organ 
in my band up there, although I hate 
organs”, Dick remarked, “but we man- 
aged”. The closing of the Savoy has left 
a big gap which will probably never be 
filled. Moe Gale is getting old, his son is 
out of the business, and it is unlikely 
that anyone else will step in. Dick Vance 
remembered the old days, when there 
were bands galore—battles of music 
between Chick Webb, Benny Goodman, 
and others. “On Friday and Saturday 
nights you were lucky if you could find 
a place to even stand”, Dick recalled. 
“Times sure have changed”, he added. 
He didn’t sound happy. 

The following day, McCarthy recorded 
a group under: the leadership of Vic 
Dickenson and comprising Buck Clay- 
ton, Herb Hall, tenorist Hal Singer, 
pianist Al Williams, Danny Barker, Gene 
Ramey and drummer Marcus Foster. 
The mood was mellow from the start. 
There were no arrangements. Vic sketched 
out his ideas, Buck copied down what- 
ever lines were necessary (usually none 
were), and everybody dug. First was 
“Corinne”, a 32-bar blues with changes 
reminiscent of “Tishomingo”. Al 
Williams’ fills here. as throughout, were 
a joy. Next came “The Lamp Is Low”, a 
tune Vic is fond of. It is the theme of 
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Ravel’s “Pavanne pour un_ Infante 
defuncte” fitted to Tin Pan Alley’s re- 
quirements. Taken at a nice tempo, it 
received splendid treatment, notably from 
Buck, who entered (on take two) with a 
glissando to a high note so _ perfectly 
placed that it was breathtaking, and 
followed with a chorus so well con- 
structed, and yet so impassioned, that it 
will rank with his best work on records. 
Vic played so extraordinarily well, even 
for one of his consistent musicianship, 
that the same can be said for his work on 
the date. The subsequent opus was a2 
slow blues, and here something occurred 
which is rare in a recording studio. 
Almost from the start the musicians got 
into a right groove which gained steadily 
in intensity. No_ self-consciousness in- 
truded, every man telling his story over 
two choruses, and saying something. 
That these men can preach the blues 
should surprise no one, but on_ this 
occasion there seemed to be a distillation 
of all that is essential in the blues. When 
the last soft bass note died out, there was 
a long silence. Then somebody said 
“Yeaaah” .. . and everybody looked 
around happily. But Ertegun, emerging 
from the control room, insisted that the 
tempo had slowed down during the last 
half of the piece. It was agreed to do 
another, with only one chorus this time, 
as had been the case with yesterdays’ 
blues. It was done, but we are convinced 
that the first one is it, slow down or no, 
and we think McCarthy agrees. The 
finale, “Undecided”, was not up to the 
previous level, but a nice little swinger 
nonetheless. And we almost forgot Hal 
Singer’s feature, a long rendition of 
“Harlem Nocturne”’—a piece of dubious 
merit of which tenorists seem strangely 
enamored. Hal’s reading was well-toned 
and expert, but the schmaltz is inherent 
in the piece. Only Al William’s keyboard 
ideas save this one from tedium. It has 
juke box potential, though. 

Two excellent sessions, then. It was a 
great pleasure to see and hear these men 
for once given an opportunity to play the 
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kind of music they want to play. While 
many of them work with a fair amount 
of regularity, it is inevitably under the 
dictates of capricious fortune (or mis- 
fortune). It was an even greater pleasure 
to see Joe Thomas get his first LP, and 
that in an age when it seems every 18- 
year old Parker imitator has at least 
several albums to his credit. 

Herb Nichols has of course recorded 
with Rex Stewart, and with his own 
trio on two ten-inch Blue Note LP’s and 
on the defunct Hi-Lo label, but all this 
is out of circulation, and so is Herb. He 
is a highly original modernist when on 
his own, but can suit his style to the 
needs of any group. And he’s got two 
hands. So has Al Williams, who resem- 
bles Herb in other externals. Both are 
very large men, both are in their essential 
nature solo performers but can adapt 
themselves to any surrounding. Al is 
perhaps even lesser known than Nichols, 
although a veteran of 22 years standing 
in jazz. He is a talented arranger and 
handles an organ with the same indivi- 
duality and assurance he brings to the 
piano. He is given little solo space on 
the Dickenson date, but he makes his 
presence felt. Not in an obtrusive way, 
we hasten to add. 

The same goes for trumpeter Johnny 
Letman, whose previous recordings have 
been as a member of a Calloway trum- 
pet section, and as accompanist to blues 
and bop singers. We have heard him at 
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the Central Plaza and the Metropole, 
always impressive, but never as much as 
on these records. It was as if a lot had 
been keyed up inside Johnny, that had 
always made his playing a little tense, 
but which finally burst out. His playing 
was passionate; the perfect foil for Joe's 
majestic sweep. Johnny Letman is from 
Chicago and was a member of Nat Cole’s 
first band. He also played with Lucky 
Millinder, Cab Calloway, Basie and 
Freddie Slack and, as a member of Phil 
Moore's Four, helped to break the color 
bar in radio, holding down a sponsored 
spot with this group on the “Chester- 
field Hour’. Other radio work included 
stints with Perry Como and Tommy 
Dorsey. His first acquaintance with 
traditional jazz came when Wilbur deParis 
picked him as a substitute for brother 
Sidney at Ryans two years ago. “I didn’t 
know what to play at first, but I learned 
the tunes and the rest seemed to come 
by itself’. This job gained Johnny entry 
into the group which works the “semi- 
dixieland” gigs around New York. “I 
like melodic trumpet” says Johnny—and 
he practices what he preaches. A‘ mean 
man with a plunger, he reminds us of 
Lips Page in the way he reaches for a 
high note with the breath-intake in the 
horn—but his accents lean towards 
Clayton. 

Drummer Marcus Foster hails from 
Boston, where we often heard him as 
a member of the Storyville house band. 
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He worked the Silver Dollar, where 
they had music almost round the clock, 
replaced Denzil Best with Shearing, and 
later went in with Erroll Garner and 
Billy Taylor. Roy Eldridge used him at 
the Metropole, but the management felt 
that he “didn’t have enough personality”. 
This is, of course, nonsense. But Marcus 
isn’t a flashy drummer; he atterds to his 
business, which is keeping time, and 
that he does impeccably. He has just 
finished sitting out his 802 card (it takes 
six months to establish New York 
residence) and more should be heard 
from his presently. He has previously 
recorded with Nat Pierce and Ruby 
Braff. 

Albert McCarthy's New York sessions 
were another important chapter in the 
story of New York “underground” jazz 
being compiled by British missionaries. 
We hone the record buyers will appre- 
ciate this work as much as the musicians 
do. These were sessions with a heart. 

We wish all our friends and readers 
a merry holiday season and a happy 
new year, which, we hope, will bring 
even more good jazz to Britain than did 
1958. And more British influence on 
American recording executives. And 
may one out of every ten rock ‘n° roll 
fans be converted to jazz. And may Nat 
Hentoff’s newborn baby, “Jazz Review”. 
grow strong and healthy. And may at 
least one comnvany issue a Hot Lips Page 
memorial album... 


STORY OF 
HARRY DIAL 


PART II—CHICAGO PERIOD 


as told to FRANKLIN S. DRIGGS 


I was working at the Chauffeur’s Club, 
St. Louis in the summer of 1928 when 
Z. T. Randolph, the trumpeter, got an 
offer to play in Bernie Young’s band in 
Milwaukee, and the band broke up. 
There didn’t seem like there would be any 
likely prospects for me in St. Louis so 
I decided to go to Chicago and make it 
wr starve. I believe the aftermath of the 
great tornado that hit St. Louis killed 
much of the music business that summer. 

My Wife. Thelma, and I arrived in 
Chicago in February of 1928 when it was 
five below zero. After staying with an 
uncle for three weeks or so I got a job 
with the Wilson Robinson combo at the 
Ambassador Club, an exclusive club on 
the Gold Coast. He played violin and 
had in his band. Horace Eubanks, on 
sax and clarinet, Willard Hamby on 
piano. Eustern Woodfork on banjo and 
myself. We played for the shows at the 
club and for dancing. This iob kept me 
working for five months or so until | 
joined Klifford “Klarinet” King’s band 
upon the recommendation of Shirley 
Clay. He played at the Dreamland and 
had a fifteen-piece noisy band that was 
the worst thing I'd ever heard in my life. 
He was very popular himself and was a 
good musician but didn’t know anything 
about putting a band together. They 
played in an “every-man-for-himself- 
style”. Paddy Harmon, the owner of 
Dreamland eventually fired the band 
after we'd been there fifteen months and 
had even gotten Cecil White, the bass 
and tuba player to come in and arrange 
for the band. King’s pianist. Earl Moss. 
was very good though, as were many of 
the other musicians. Harmon got Jerome 
Pasquale to bring in a band then, and I 
went to work for him. During that time, 
I held down three jobs simultaneously. 
This was how it worked. 

Paddy Harmon’s Dreamland job was 
from 8 until 11.30 Tuesday. Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday nights. while on 
Monday. Wednesday and Friday nights, 
the whole band played at the Crystal 
Ballroom on Cicero, Illinois. Five of us 
from the band got another job playing 
at the “70° Club from midnight on. 

Most of 1929 was pretty spasmodic, 
because I changed jobs for one reason or 
another every few weeks or so, but by 
January, 1930 I was back in the Ambas- 
sador in Jerome Pasquale’s band where I 


stayed for 11 months. Alex Hill on piano, 
Harold Johnson, on sax, and Dicky Wells 
on banjo were in that band. 

During the time I was in Jerome 
Pasquale’s band, I recorded for Junie 
Cobb’s Grains of Corn on Vocalion, 
and got my own contract through Jack 
Kapp and Mayo Williams. We made 
eight sides for Brunswick which were 
released on their Vocalion label. Thev 
were my own tunes; “Funny Fumble”, “I 
like what I like when I like it”, “It must 
be love’, “When my baby starts to shake 
that thing’, “Poison”, “Don’t give it 
away”, “Hot Peppers”, and “Levee Lou”. 

I used members of Earl Hines’ band, 
with the exception of Earl himself. 
Shirley Clay and George Dixon were 
alternating on trumpets, Lester Boone 
and Cecil Erwin on saxes, Boone on alto 
and Cecil on tenor and writing the 
arrangements. Shirley Clay made the first 
two records, and George Dixon the 
others, and Omer Simeon replaced Lester 
Boone on the last two records. Bill Cul- 
breath played piano on one session, and 
Zinky Cohn on the other, and the same 
for Hayes Alvis and Walter Wright on 
bass. A boy named Eustern Woodfork 
played banjo. 

At that time, they couldn't record a 
bass drum, and the snares had to be 
dropped right on the drum or you would 
hear a buzzing sound. The very first time 
I rec. rded I devised a new lick to break 
up the sound of running water that all 
the drummers had been using by dragging 
their brushes across the drum constantly. 
I'm still using it today and I didn't do 
it then except out of necessity. 

I didn’t attach too much importance to 
those records. but when hearing them 
again, I think they stand up pretty well 
against what was being recorded then. 
They were organized and arranged. 

I can’t remember any of the titles of 
the Junie Cobb records. but I remember 
that we made sessions every three or four 
months down at the Furniture Mart 
building on Michigan Avenue. Junie was 
another guy like myself who had jobs all 
over the place and organized bands for 
recording sessions. I remember one ex- 
perience that happened which I'll never 
forget. 

We'd been rehearsing for several days 
on some new arrangements, and on the 
morning of the day we were going to 
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record we get down to the studio and 
find that the arrangements are all back at 
Junie’s home. He gave me the keys to 
his car and told me to pick them up. I 
get the music and had started back to the 
studio when I was stopped for a traffic 
light on Michigan Avenue. When I shifted 
at the change of the light, I pulled the 
gear shift right out of the floor! The 
traffic cop sees the car sitting there block- 
ing traffic and came over on the run, 
scheaming “get that ice-wagon, that junk- 
pile, out of here!” I grabbed the music 
and handed him the gearshift, “you move 
it, | can’t” and ran! We made the session 
OK and I didn’t say a word to Junie 
until it was all over. “Look man”, I 
said, “I don’t know what happened, but 
your car is stuck in the middle of Michi- 
gan Avenue because the gearshift came 
out in my hand when I was driving”. He 
went back and found it on a side street 
with half a dozen tickets or so on it. 
After that he got himself a new Chev- 
rolet. I recall that Earl Fuller played 
piano and Jimmy Cobb was on trumpet. 

Earl Hines was just coming up then, 
but his band sounded awful, even though 
he had good men in it. He had a teriffic 
time keeping them in tune. I remember 
being in the studio one day when they 
were broadcasting for NBC. One of the 
engineers kept coming out of the booth 
and asking him what was wrong with the 
band. It seemed that his equipment 
wouldn't register properly when the band 
was playing. He put a Guy Lombardo 
record on the turntable to test the 
equipment and found everything was OK, 
but no matter what Earl tried, he 
couldn't get those guys in tune. No 
matter what happens, if one guy is out 
of tune, the whole band is, and you 
haven't any feeling of unity. This is one 
thing the Streckfus brothers harped on. 

I joined Bernie Young’s band when 
he came down from Wisconsin to play 
the Savoy Ballroom. He had one of the 
best bands around at that time. He was 
a good business man, and a good manager 
and knew enough to surround himself 
with good musicians, and not to try ard 
do everything himself. He had Joe Sutt- 
ler who was a great trumpet player. He 
used a Magnolia Milk can for a mute, 
and twisted it into the end of his horn 
and got all those freak sounds. I think 
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that Paddy Harmon patented his mute 
from this. 

There were so many wonderful musi- 
cians playing in Chicago then, especially 
on piano, violin and drums. Lionel 
Hampton, Jimmy Bertrand, Jasper Taylor 
who invented the washboard and thim- 
bles, George Smith, Billy Butler, Fred 
McBride and Eddie Jackson were the 
best drummers in my opinion. The violin 
players like Wright Smith, Watt Huston, 
Clarence Lee, Joe McCutcheon, Eddie 
South, Clarence Moore, Will Tyler and 
many others who I can’t remember were 
all wonderful . . . Piano players like 
Cass Simpson, Jerome Carrington, Clar- 
ence Jones, Kenneth Anderson, Gene 
Anderson, Ray Smith, Sterling Todd. 
Cass Simpson was very good. He could 
imitate any piano player’s style; you just 
gave him a name and he’d sit down and 
play and you couldn’t tell the difference. 
He didn’t just improvise like Earl Hines, 
and was a real musician. 

My next job was with Ida Mae Maples 
orchestra over on the South Side. I 
played with her for over a year, which 
was more than I wanted to, but she was 
as much a master as Fate Marable was 
at setting tempos. I never knew her to set 


a bad tempo, and Fate Marable was the . 


only other leader that I worked for who 
could set tempos like she could. She was 
a fine pianist and at one time, she and 
Doc Watson a sax player, had all the 
gigs in town sewed up. I decided to come 
East after I worked for her. We didn’t 
rehearse much with that band, because 
all the guys could read music. If they 
didn’t like a certain orchestration, they 
altered it to suit themselves or left it out 
completely. This is pretty much what I 
always did with my own bands. They 
played all the dances, social club parties 
and ballrooms. 

In March 1933 I joined Louis Arm- 
strong’s band replacing Yank Taylor. The 
band had Teddy Wilson on piano, Budd 
Johnson, famous tenor man, his brother 
Keg Johnson on trombone, Z. T. Ran- 
dolph and one other trumpeter (Elmer 
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Whitlock), Baby Mike McKendrick on 
banjo, and some others who I can’t re- 
member. I recorded under Eli Oberstein 
with that band, although they couldn’t 
get much out of them because they were 
always out of tune. Victor was selling 
Louis then anyway. When I got there the 
band was really putrid. I thought for a 
couple of years that the band was slip- 
ping, because Louis had gone in for all 
the showmanship stuff, you know, high 
notes, gestures, and I thought he couldn’t 
play any more. I soon lost that opinion 
when I began working for him. We used 
to get out in those little towns in the mid- 
west where people didn’t know him too 
well and didn’t pay too much attention 
to the show, so he'd sit down and really 
play horn. He had special numbers for 
musicians who would drop by and listen 
to him. He'd play “High Society” and 
“Tiger Rag’, which used to work the 
stew out of any drummer, because he'd 
never stop where he'd say he was going 
to. He’d have a certain place where he’d 
want you to ride the symbal. He'd hit 
as many as 350 high C’s on “Shine,” I 
used to count them. He’d make me so 
mad on “Tiger Rag” that I wouldn't 
know what to do. He’d want me to ride 
the cymbals on the last three choruses, 
and you’d swear he wasn’t going to play 
more than ten choruses on “Tiger Rag”’. 
I'd grab the cymbal around the 8th chorus 
and start riding it...8...9...10and 
by the end of the 10th chorus it would 
sound good to him, and daa-aa-a-a, he'd 
hit with one finger, which would mean 
one more chorus, and I'd ride it again! 
The end of the 11th, daa-aa-a, and he'd 
play ten more choruses! I used to go to 
work sharp as tack, groomed all down, 
and by the time I'd finish the first set I 
used to look like a bum, my collar was 
all down, my feet were wet, and my 
suit looked like I slept in it! That guy 
worked me to death! He told me as soon 
as I came into the band, “I’m only play- 
ing by the bass, drums and piano. I ain’t 
paying those other guys no mind!” He 
used to tell Teddy, “I don’t want any of 
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that fancy stuff on the piano, I want to 
hear those changes!” 

The band disbanded during that sum- 
mer, because a contract which Louis held 
to alternate with Ben Bernie in the Pabst 
Blue Ribbon Casino on the fair grounds 
was cancelled. Louis cancelled all the one- 
nighters and took off for Europe, and 
at this point I rejoined Ida Mae Maples 
and stayed with her until October when 
I had the opportunity to come East. 

I worked for both Ralph and Al 
Capone in Chicago. The Club Cassanova 
over on North State street was run by 
the Capone syndicate. I was in Boyd 
Atkins band there. They had first class 
shows which were put on by Lucky 
Millinder, who was then known by his 
real name, Lucius Venable. We never 
had any trouble with the owners of that 
place. 

There was a joint in Cicero on Chicago 
Avenue where I worked in 1933. One 
night after I was putting my drums away 
I accidentally overheard some guys in 
the back room planning to kill Mayor 
Cermak. They weren't trying to kill 
Roosevelt as the papers wanted you to 
believe at that time. The guy who killed 
him was a dead shot. He used to come 
into the place all the time and shoot the 
antlers off the moose head that was 
hanging over the bar with a .45. When 
I saw that I just left the bandstand and 
told the boss that when he wanted to 
have dancing and not a shooting gallery 
to call me. They were going to pay him 
$25,000 to kill Cermak, and were going 
to send half to his mother in Italy and 
ive him the other half when he did the 
job. They knew he was going to die of 
cancer, that’s why he was chosen for the 
job. A political machine put Cermak in 
office, and he was so sure of getting in 
that he used to go over to the auditorium 
of Wendell Phillips High School and tell 
all the people he’d be mayor of Chicago 
without a single Negro vote. Once he 
was in office, no one could get to him, 
he had so many secretaries and offices. 

(to be continued) 
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148. Rockin’ Chair 


Bix specialist Bill Myatt of Walsall has 
written about the identity of the vocalist 
with Hoagy Carmichael on Rockin’ Chair 
by Hoagy Carmichael and his Orchestra. 
He advises that this is definitely Carson 
Robison and that this has been checked 
both aurally and with Hoagy Carmichael 
himself. 


158. Without Bix 


Also, Bill Myatt has sent in some fresh 
information on Bix Beiderbecke. Hoagy 
Carmichael told him that Bix did not 
play on One Night In Havana as appar- 
ently Bix was in bad shape that day and 
could not play on all the sides of the 
session. A further piece of information 
unearthed by Bill Myatt and his co- 
discographer Bill Evans of California is 
that Bix does not play at all on Paul 
Whiteman’s China Boy, not even in the 
brass section, and that the fine cornet 
solo is taken by Andy Secrest. Bill Myatt 
says that this has been checked with 
several ex-Whiteman musicians. 


143. Mr. Jelly Lord 


Regarding the Morton Trio session of 
December 17, 1929 both Paul Barbarin 
and Zutty Singleton have been given as 
the drummer in various discographies. 
Hugues Panassié writes that he is sure 
that it is Zutty Singleton, not only on 
aural evidence, but for two other reasons. 
Firstly, when Panassié was in New York 
in 1938 Jelly Roll Morton told him that 
it was Zutty, and Morton unlike many 
musicians, was very accurate about per- 
sonnels of his recordings. Secondly, Mezz 
Mezzrow had Turtle Twist at his home 
and well remembered Zutty telling him 
about this recording session. 


160. Lend Me Your Ears 


One Sunday afternoon some collectors 
were listening to jazz records and their 
company was graced by the presence of 
one member of the fair sex, a young 
lady by the name of Ann Clews. One 
LP which was played was called The 
Trios on Paramount 113. One side con- 
tains Someday Sweetheart/Washboard 
Stomp/Tishomingo/Copenhagen played 
by Volly DeFaut, clt; Art Hodes, p; 
Jasper Taylor, d, wbd: and on the reverse 
Slow and Easy Mama Every Night/I 
Know That You Know/ Baby Food/Sweet 
Georgia Brown bv Darnell Howard, cit; 
Art Hodes, p; Baby Dodds, d. When the 
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INFORMATION 


record had finished playing the young 
lady asked who was the bass player and 
was rather condescendingly informed by 
the males that the titles were by a trio 
of clarinet, piano and drums. However, 
she insisted that she could hear a bass 
so the record was played again with a 
slight increase of volume and_ bass 
response whereupon the men had to 
agree that in various passages a bass 
could be heard, though rather distantly 
as though the musician was well away 
from a microphone. The identity of the 
mysterious bass player has been revealed 
by John Steiner of Chicago who super- 
vised these recordings. He was Phil 
Atwood, now deceased, at whose home 
the recordings were made. Phil was an 
amateur who sat in with everyone around 
Chicago. John Steiner says that on this 
occasion he was using an electric bass 
which seemed to lack the punch of his 
usual double-bass. However, it was Phil 
Atwood’s party: so they set him in the 
background and let him strum and as he 
was not a paid member of the group his 
name was omitted from the LP. There 
is a moral to this little story which 
readers will no doubt be able to 
perceive. 


157. Jazz Discography 1957 


American Decca has given details of 
the matrix numbers for all the new titles 
recorded for the album Satchmo: A 
Musical Autobiography of Louis Arm- 
strong so the following additions can be 
made to the discography in Just Jazz No. 
2, commencing with the session on 
December 11, 1956. 


101148 If I Could Be With You 

101149 Lazy River 

101150 I Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love 

I Can’t Believe That You’re 
In Love With Me 

Body and Soul 

On the Sunny Side of the 
Street 

December 12, 1956 


101154 Mahogany Hall Stomp 
101155 When You're Smiling 
101156 Some Of These Days 
101157 I Surrender Dear 
102617 Georgia On My Mind 
101159 Exactly Like You 
101168 High Society 
December 13, 1956 
101169 Song Of the Islands 
101170 That’s My Home 


101152 


101153 
102618 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


101171 Memories Of You 
101172 Them There Eyes 


January 23, 1957 
101175 Hotter Than That 
101176 Gut Bucket Blues 
101177 Weary Blues 
101178 Potato Head Blues 
101179 Cornet Chop Suey 
101468 Of All The Wrong Things 
You’ve Done To Me 


January 24, 1957 
101469 Two Deuces 
101470 Mandy, Make Up Your Mind 
101476 Wild Man Blues 
101477 Gully Low Blues 
101478 Everybody Loves My Baby 
101479 Heebie Jeebies 


January 25, 1957 
101485 King of the Zulus 
101487 Georgia Grind 
101488 Snag It 
101489 Dippermouth Blues 
101490 Canal Street Blues 


January 28, 1957 
101491 You Rascal You 
101492 Hobo, You Can’t Ride This 
Train 

Knockin’ A Jug 

Dear Old Southland 

101495 See See Rider 

101496 Reckless Blues 

101497 Trouble In Mind 

101498 Courthouse Blues 


All recording dates as given in Jazz Dis- 
cography 1957 are correct except that for 
Song of the Islands which is also incorrect 
in the booklet. One odd contradiction is 
the matrix number for Canal Street Blues. 
I was informed by American Decca that 
it was 101490 but they informed Jorgen 
Jepsen of Copenhagen that it was 101486. 
Possibly this latter number may have 
been used for Froggie Moore which was, 
I believe, recorded at this session but 
unissued. 


101493 
102623 


131. Dixie Flyer 


A few final words on the Muggsy 
Spanier Mercury recordings. Dave Carey 
advises that he had been in correspon- 
dence with Muggsy Spanier about this 
and other matters about a vear ago and 
that his notes confirm the personnels 
given in the October issue with Graves 
and Chester for the second session. Dave 
Carey also points out that on May 28, 
1952 one more title was recorded this 
being /f 1 Had You (9049) which is pro- 
bably unissued. 
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CONCERTS BY THE SEA 


BERTA WOOD AT THE MONTEREY JAZZ FESTIVAL 


Beautiful Monterey, neighbouring San 
Francisco, and the Bay Area in general, 
seem more art conscious, and to have 
more artists per square foot, than any- 
where in the West. There is an unin- 
hibited, good-time air about these people 
that is ideally suited to a Jazz Festival. 
And certainly, in the face of very poor 
management and continual breakdowns 
in staging, the audiences at this one were 
broadly tolerant and extremely attentive. 
Everything went out of hand for the first 
programme, but even so the Festival was 


a huge success and will be repeated next - 


year. 

The opening programme was wholly 
given over to traditional music with, 
strangely enough, John Birks Gillespie as 
master of ceremonies. Diz opened alone 
with “Star Spangled Banner” and then 
introduced the local Abalone Stompers. 
Reading from notes he got mixed with 
the musicians names and those of the 
Marty Marsala band. It was chaos—the 
only names I could salvage were those of 
the leader and clarinettist Jane Stock, his 
wife pianist Grace and Pete Dailey who 
was featured with the band. 

The band played well enough with 
some good blues by Dailey, but when 
the set finished Gillespie failed to appear 
and the musicians didn’t know what to 
do. Grace Stock played until someone 
turned off all the lights, and the crowd 
got up and began to mill around in search 
of food and drinks. It was an interesting 
social event—no one seems to mind! 

When Gillespie was located he came 
back to introduce the Marty Marsala 
band. The band played with a very strong 
beat, Burt Bales piano driving on down 
the line in real rocking fashion. Also of 
note was Vince Cattolica’s bright clarinet 
and the excellent, and humorous, bass 
playing of Bill Smith. This band had a 
ball and the audience were of the same 
temper. When the set finished the recep- 
tion was uproarious and almost pande- 
monium. 

Diz was on hand to introduce Lizzie 
Miles in his mumbling, humorous manner. 
Lizzie was fine and the long fringe was 
swinging on her red gown as she sang. 
Every song was received with tremendous 
acclaim until Diz appeared with his 
cocked-up horn and began to mess around 
in the background—it was obvious he 
was lost and he quickly left. Lizzie sang 
a couple more and again had the audience 
in an uproar, when Diz returned to 
achieve one of the worst goofs of the 
Festival. He staggered on and abruptly 
cut off Lizzie just as she was going to 
take an encore. It was an ugly brush-off 


gesture that should never have happened 
on any stage. He looked angry as he 
abruptly announced another intermission. 

Diz next appeared with an entirely 
new face and attitude to introduce Louis 
Armstrong. He wore an oriental skull 
cap, was of serious mien and almost 
ingratiating as he announced Louis as 
“The King” and then quietly retired. 

Louis was in fine form and mood and 
everyone loved him immensely. The band 
sounded good, and drummer Danny Bar- 
celona seems a great improvement on 
Barrett Deems. I will not dwell on 
the great Louis and his trumpet playing 
because Louis is universally known and 
loved. It is said that all the world loves a 
lover and it seems true enough. Certainly 
there is a very great and warm and true 
love in Louis for the people of the world. 
His love is in the broad, strong tone with 
its golden touches and in the high, glow- 
ing spirit and great heat fused into a 
strong song. He reaffirms lyrical good- 
ness and its power in the human world. 
Small wonder people love him for it. 
Small wonder Louis walks like a king 
through the world—the people discovered 
Louis themselves and made him their 
own. 

On Saturday afternoon, a _ lecture, 
Jazz, an international language, had Ralph 
Gleason as moderator, Albert McCarthy, 
Louis Armstrong, Dizzy Gillespie (still 
in skull cap) and David Spears as 
panelists. No world-shaking conclusions 
were reached, but there was a great deal 
of entertainment. Diz had_ everyone 
laughing, but when he spoke humorously 
about the “old men” of jazz no one 
thought of asking him how long he 
planned to remain a boy. 

Albert McCarthy’s attempts to carry 
the discussion forward on a serious level 
were almost completely sabotaged by Diz 
and the late arrival of Louis; but he did 
bring attention to the neglected status of 
such as Hawkins, Clayton, and Buddy 
Tate. Diz Jeft it alone, but Louis gave 
some forthright opinions. He said that 
some musicians did not want to travel, 
preferring to stay in New York with 
families and friends, taking less jobs. 
Certainly, Louis and others on the Joe 
Glaser lists are constantly on the move. 
And there was thirty thousand dollars 
worth of Glaser talent at Monterey. 

Also on Saturday afternoon was a 
poorly managed programme of progres- 
sive music that ran far into darkness. 
The groups appearing were. The Virgil 
Gonsalves Sextet, the Rudy Salvini band, 
the Mastersounds, the Brew Moore-Dickie 
Mills combo and the Med Flory band. 
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Flory, from Indiana, took the honours 
for swinging. 

Saturday night drew 5970 people, with 
standing room only. The fog rolled in, 
giving the impression of a smoke-filled 
cabaret. The Max Roach Quintet, with 
Diz, played fast, noodling bop alternating 
with “pretty”, sentimental ballads. The 
Giuffre Three appeared with guitarist Jim 
Hall and Bob Brookmeyer. Though their 
playing was p:easant and quietly appeal- 


ing, the attention of the audience 
wandered. 
Next, John Tynan of Downbeat 


presented plaques to winners of D.B. 
polls. Paul Desmond received one for 
winning the Readers poll, and John 
Lewis, Milt Jackson, Mulligan, Art 
Farmer, Jim Hall, Dizzy and Max Roach 
received plaques for winning the Critics 
Poll, which was rigged somewhat by 
including many European progressive 
critics. 

Diz is a microphone monopolizer, and 
when he received his award he repeated 
his skit about the Ku Klux Klan holding 
a benefit tonight, (laughter) for the United 
Jewish charities, (laughter) held in the 
Central High Auditorium at Little Rock, 
(laughter) sponsored by the Catholic 
Youth Organization, (laughter). M.C. 
Bobby Troup dragged him from the 
microphone and introduced Mulligan, 
who intoned in preacher style. ‘We are 
gathered here .. .” 

Programming broke down again—but 
finally we got music from the Mulligan 
musicians, Mediocre of its kind. The wea- 
ther was chilly and the music added a 
numbing effect. It’s best to bring your 
own fire to this kind of clambake. 


Sonny Rollins did not appear. He 
couldn’t find the place, and got a traffic 
ticket, he said. Ernestine Anderson 
appeared and sang. There were waves of 
applause, although her singing was 
nothing to write home about. I listened 
attentively and did not feel a thing. 

The Modern Jazz Quartet were well 
received. They played original composi- 
tions and were given careful attention. 
For many people they were the stars of 
the evening—up to this point, that is. 

Cal Tjader, in Generation of Vibers, 
used Milt Jackson and Buddy Mont- 
gomery in a three man vibe display. 
Buddy De Franco joined the quintet and 
showed he is playing with increasing 
warmth and swing, but the hit of the even- 
ing was undoubtedly the concluding 
Tjader set with Dizzy, featuring Mongo 
Santamaria playing bongos, and Willie 
Bobo, timbales. The latter began, building 
hot, exciting rhythms in the uninhibited 


manner, and something interesting hap- 
pened. As the rhythms built, the tension 
mounted in the restless crowd, and the 
talking and milling about ceased as people 
sat and stood, silently receptive. Diz had 
a pair of maracas and, as he shook them, 
he shimmied and jump-danced until he 
tired of the long set. He threw one maraca 
up in the air and, as it fell to the floor, 
he abruptly walked off the stage. 

One could feel surges of excitement 
sweeping through the audience as Santa- 
maria and Bobo sustained the tension 
they had built. This was hot drumming 
of a high order, the best I’ve heard out- 
side our own traditional bailiwick and 
documentaries. No information was 
available about Mongo and Bobo, but 
my guess would be that they are native 
Cubans. The audience was clapping, and 
shouting, and one wondered if there was 
a natural cool cat on the premises. 

Sunday night offered the exciting pros- 
pect of Billie Holiday, with Mort Sahl as 
master of ceremonies. 

Harry James was first on, with his 
“new band”. He used progressive arrange- 
ments by Bill Holman, Jay Hill and 
Ernie Wilkins, but there was no kick in 
the music. This was jazz in emotionally 
bankrupt terms. 

A lengthy Brubeck set followed, during 
which Joe Morello played a long drum 
solo which was received with whistling 
enthusiasm. 

The James band returned and people 
commenced to leave the arena. It was a 
mistake, for this was a different band. 
Willie Smith, Ray Simms and the others 
were given a chance to play, and they 
began to build and “swing so hard it was 
like an_ electric Shock”. The audience 
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went wild. It is a pity that James has 
wasted his talents, for he could have made 
a name as a good jazz man with a good 
jazz band. 

Billie Holiday made a quick, uncertain 
rush onto the stage. It was obvious she was 
very weary. She hushed the audience with 
“Nobody’s business if I do” and continued 
on through her soul-quivering repertoire. 
The crowd hung lovingly on to every 
word she sang, such is her power to grip. 
De Franco, Benny Carter and Mulligan, 
though unannounced, accompanied her 
on her final numbers. Mulligan has never 
been more out of place, his tone ugly 
and irritating, but the applause as Billy 
left the stage seemed no less than she 
used to receive in her greatest days. 

Backstage, no one knew what would 
happen next or to whom. Some musicians 
had waited five hours for a turn to appear 
and play. Benny Carter did not get to 
appear as the feature announced, nor did 
Sonny Rollins, who had worse luck than 
at Newport. 

To finish, there was about fifteen min- 
utes -of non-swinging jamming, with 
Benny Carter, Sonny Rollins, Dizzy, Sam 
Jones, Les Spann, and tubaist Ray 
Draper. 

At 12:52, Jim Lyons strode to the 
microphone to end the Festival and to 
invite everyone back again next year. 


Perhaps a few words should be said | 


about the tolerant nature and liberal 
atmosphere that prevailed at Monterey. 
“Freedom of expression” was a term 
heard often and, whereas most critics 
hacked at the Newport Festival, everyone 
at Monterey brushed lightly over the 
obvious faults. A successful first venture. 
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THE CHARLIE PARKER MESSAGE 


By 
DAN 
MORGENSTERN 


Chapter 580 of “Lightly and Politely” 
contains some of the most stimulating 
and provocative ideas we have come 
across in some time. If jazz can be dis- 
cussed on this level more frequently 
there is hope for the eventual emergence 
of jazz criticism as a permanently valuable 
genre. That Stanley Dance felt it neces- 
sary to close with a plea for tolerance 
is a clear indication of the unhappy state 
in which we find ourselves. We are beset 
with polemicitis, heresy hunts, wars of 
succession, fanatic claims to absolute 
knowledge, and hero worship: all the ills 
of embattled minority movements. But 
while we would gladly say “yes” to Mr. 
Dance’s (or M. Jacques Maritain’s) state- 
ment, we should like to strip it of ab- 
solutist overtones. Maritain is rephrasing 
Voltaire’s old saying: “I disagree with 
what you say but will defend to my death 
your right to say it.” That is clearer, and 
allows us to escape the ambiguities of 
absolute truths. These are as difficult to 
determine in jazz as elsewhere. 

The foregoing only to clarify that we 
are taking issue with some of Stanley 
Dance’s contentions in the spirit of a 
friendly exchange. We agree with his 
thesis that the expressive content of jazz 
underwent a change in the war years, but 
we do not agree that this change was 
rooted in economic conditions. And we 
specifically disagree with the contention 
that there is no “clear line of continuity 
between jazz and bop”, as well as with 
his implicit judgment of Charlie Parker’s 
art and message. While “fat living and 


featherbedding” aptly describes American 
middle-class existence in the post-war 
years, they are much less applicable to 
the conditions of Negro Americans, and 
almost irrelevant in a discussion of jazz. 
And while no bombs fell in America, we 
did drop a few. It is callous to suggest 
that the war had no profound after effects 
here. We must, I think, grant jazz 
musicians some degree of awarenvss 
concerning the moral and spiritual issues 
of their time. They may not be prepared 
to discourse brilliantly on these issues, 
but then they don’t have to. If a musician 
is a genuine creator, he can deliver 
pointed sermons on his horn. We suggest 
that life in the United States was more 
problematic and ambiguous in the forties 
than it had been in the previous decade. 
The era of the Great Depression was 
after all also the era of the New Deal. 
There was a “coming out” feeling in the 
air; to some extent issues were drawn with 
clarity. The enemy was named and there 
was a sense of direction. It was a good 
period for jazz: It found a _ wider 
audience, it was beginning to be con- 
sidered an art, and racial barriers were 
breaking down. We don’t think it was “a 
much meaner old world” that the musi- 
cian of the thirties had to face. Especially 
not the musician who had arrived by 
then. Bunk was in the ricefields, but 
Johnny Hodges had his white tuxedo and 
the admiration of the youngsters; Charlie 
Parker among them, and in spite of that, 
“happiness, relaxation and excitement” 
were not the only message of jazz. It 
would have been a limited music indeed 
had that been all. Nor was “bop” only 
“tension, despair and nervous disorder’’. 
The proportion of the ingredients are 
reversed, but the outcome is still jazz. 
Bop, let it be remembered, was originally 
a scorned minority movement. Per se, it 
wasn’t a movement at all. It was one out- 
growth of the continual search for new 
modes of expression which takes place 
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in all living art forms. If we listen care- 
fully we can find intimations of it in the 
playing of a large number of musicians 
from 1941 or so onward. It was Charlie 
Parker, however, who gave direction to 
the search. Others were involved in 
missionary work but it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that Parker was the fountain- 
head. (Dizzy and Monk have continued 
along their own roads. But this gets us 
too far from the point). 

The point is: It is always dangerous to 
plead for a specific causality as the genesis 
of a new phenomenon in art. Parker was 
a consequence of Parker. He played his 
own way almost from the beginning, 
according to people who heard him then. 
Some liked it, but most didn’t. (Those 
who didn’t include quite a few who have 
since become “converts”, but that is al- 
ways the case). Fat living was an alien 
concept to Charlie Parker, also from the 
beginning. The brutally abnormal con- 
ditions surrounding his adolescence 
probably scarred him for life; it is a 
triumph of sorts that he managed to 
salvage anything at all from such a start. 
Now Charlie Parker “arrived”, music- 
ally, when jazz and America were in 
a period of transition. There was the war 
and war prosperity, the promises made 
for the future, the changes in public 
taste. The sentimental ballad came to the 
fore while he was playing with McShann. 
Musicians, like other young men, are 
drafted and go off — to play if they are 
lucky, to fight if they are not. It was not 
a relaxed or happy time, and there is 
little indication that Parker was rolling 
in dough, then or later. No one ever asked 
him to invest in anything but junk. 
Prosperity passed him by, as it did many 
others. After Hiroshima and Auschwitz 
there was a knowledge of evil in the very 
air which was new and alien to many 
Americans, if perhaps less so to minority 
groups. The crooners were victorious, the 
Street was dying. And it wasn’t “bop” 
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that killed it. It was inflation, television 
and post-war lethargy. Big bands declined. 
The Negro soldier home from the war did 
not tind the promised land at his door- 
step. Again, the world had been made 
safe, not for democracy but for the Big 
Money. 

Now the musicians of the ‘golden era’ 
were men whose convictions and attitudes 
had been shaped in a world that was not 
the world of the young people who hung 
around Mintons and The Three Deuces. 
Wrongly, but almost inevitably, the older 
men and their music were identified with 
a past which had failed to yield a better 
future. Among the young Negroes in the 
cities there was a pronounced disillusion- 
ment with that past and an almost whole- 
sale rejection of both good and bad in 
their heritage. Charlie Parker represented 
to them a clean break with that past, while 
he himself was deeply rooted in it. This 
paradox is as old as the hills in the history 
of art. Beethoven was a Mozart man as 
surely as Parker was a blues man, yet he 
was praised as a revolutionary or, scorned 
and hooted as a monster. Every true 
innovation is initially felt as revolt or 
monstrosity, and in its uncompromising 
austerity it often seems to be. When it 
is absorbed in the stream we wonder why 
it wasn’t clear from the start that it was 
a logical extension of the tradition. 

The men who produce such innovations 
never want to start a “school”. They have 
an intense, overwhelming urge to express 
themselves, and little time to analyze and 
explain. Parker’s true greatness is in his 
music, but his stature is increased by 
his shouldering of the responsibility for a 


following, once it had materialised. As 
well as he was able, what with the burdens 
he had to carry as it was. “Don’t do as I 
do, do as I say’, was his repeated advice 
to youngsters often naive enough to think 
that the source of his inspiration was that 
desperate refuge which he constantly had 
to overcome. He had not the strength 
and inner sustenance of a Louis Arm- 
strong, whose school was even larger. 
Louis to this day gives unstintingly of 
himself, “without regret”. By his example, 
he keeps everybody in the game to an 
extent which few realize. They don’t even 
have to, consciously. Charlie Parker had 
not this tremendous strength. Too many 
battles had to be fought within himself. 
He was a tortured, problematic and often 
desperate man. But in his music he over- 
came the desperation. There is no trace 
of self-pity in it. It means many things 
to many people, as is inevitable. Music 
is not a phenomenon which lends itself 
to doctrinaire content analysis, thank 
God. But one thing does stand out about 
Parker’s music. Amongst the fledgling 
boppers, or in the company of giants, it 
stands out, not as a symbol of “despair 
or disorder”, but as a representation of 
strength and control of overcoming. 
Musically, this man knew what he was 
about. He longed for “sustenance from 
other melodic voices”; that he rarely 
found it was not his fault. But his lines 
and solos have a freshness and a vitality 
which often furnished a striking contrast 
to the surroundings. But not always. Take 
the sequence of solos on “Embraceable 
You” (JATP Vol. If): Roy, Lester, Bird. 
They follow each other naturally as Roy, 


Lester and Johnny Hodges; perhaps more. 
Hodges is a great alto saxophonist, but 
his emotional range is not as wide as 
that of the giants. Among these, a hand- 
ful, we must now recognize Charlie 
Parker. He is not a “bopper”, or a 
transitory phenomenon in the history of 
jazz. He is one of its landmarks, and 
everything that follows him will be 
influenced by him, as he was influenced 
by the masters who preceded him. 

It is fitting that Stanley Dance should 
close his essay with a confrontation of 
Parker and Coleman Hawkins. His con- 
clusions from that confrontation seem 
oblique, however. The most outstanding 
accomplishment of Hawkins’ long career 
is that he has again become a vital 
influence on young musicians. He has 
accomplished this precisely because he 
has absorbed and transmuted the legacy 
of Charlie Parker, and has surpassed 
himself through this feat. Anyone who 
doubts this should listen to “Ruby My 
Dear’, with Monk, a true masterwork; 
and as a companion piece, “Marching 
Along”, with Tiny Grimes. The Hawk 
plays more blues today than ever, and 
more basic blues; a consequence of 
Charlie Parker. We will be scorned for 
this statement, no doubt, but we are 
convinced of its validity: It is in.the 
playing of Coleman Hawkins that the 
true tradition of Parker is being carried 
forward, to the everlasting credit of Hawk 
and to the benefit of jazz, which continues 
to march along, taking in its stride wars, 
depressions and prosperity; fads, fancies 
and forgetfulness. We trust it is here to 
stay, as jazz. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES RECORD 


(PART VI) 


Sara Martin 
“Sings With King Oliver” 
Death Sting Me Blues; Mistreatin’ Man 
Blues; Kitchen Man; Mean Tight 
Mama (one side of an LP) 
London AL3510 
Don’t Turn Your Back On Me (one 
Track of an LP) London AL3561 
A vaudeville singer with a good blues 
sense. Perhaps not one of the great ones, 
but typical of the period (the twenties 
and the early thirties). As I have tried 
to point out many times, these cabaret 
singers have a very important place in the 
history of the blues, for it was in the 
Negro music hall that Ma Rainey and 
Bessie learned their trade. Miss Martin 
was never one of the great singers but the 
tracks on the Oliver disc are among her 
best. They have a ‘period’ charm, but it 
must be admitted that “Kitchen Man”, 
charming as it sounds, is not in the same 
class as the magnificent Bessie Smith re- 
cording. 


Jimmy McCracklin 


I’m To Blame/The Walk. 
London HLM 8598 
Another of London’s surprise singles. 
I know nothing of Jimmy’s background, 
but it is obvious that he is a blues man. 
The first title is a very good example 
of the modern, city-style blues, and the 
reverse is typical Negro vaudeville with 
a blues base. Well worth a spin. 


Brownie McGhee 


Brownie McGhee & Sonny Terry. 

Side 1.: Better Day; Confusion; Dark 
Road; John Henry; Let Me Make A 
Little Money; Old Jabo. 

Side 2: If You Lose Your Money; Guitar 
Highway; Heart In Sorrow; Preachin’ 
The Blues; Can’t Help Myself; Best 
Of Friends; I Love You Baby. 

Topic 12T29 

Sonny Terry & Brownie McGhee In 

London 

Side 1: I Love You Baby; Corn Bread, 
Peas & Black Molasses: That’s How 
I Feel; You’d Better Mind; Treated 
Wrong; Brownies Blues. 

Side 2: Southern Train: Just A Dream; 
Sonny 3 Blues: Gone But Not For- 
gotten, Change The Lock On The 
Door; Climbing On Top Of The 


Hill. 
Nixa NJL 18 
Brownie, Sonny & Chris. 
Side 1: Custard Pie; Betty & Dupree; 
This Little Light Of Mine. 
Side 2: Key To The Highway; If Only 
I Can Hear My Mother Pray Again; 


No Worries On My Mind; Glory. 


Nixa NJT 515 
“The Bluest’ (EP) 
Side 1: Woman’s Lover Blues; Black 
Horse Blues. 
Side 2: Auto Mechanic Blues: Whole- 
sale And Retail. Nixa NJE 1060 
Me & My Dog; Secret Mojo (one side 
of an EP; Rev. Sonny Terry) 
Melodisc EPM 7-83 
There is little more that can be written 
on Brownie McGhee or his partner (and 
I'll deal with Sonny when we come to 


* the letter T). With the death of Big Bill 


Broonzy these two artists become even 
more important. Both were born in the 
South, and both are true country blues 
singers. Those readers who were fortu- 
nate enough to hear them on their recent 
tour will need no urging to buy any or 
all of these discs. The Topic is wonderful, 
with both of the boys singing and play- 
ing a wide variety of songs. Terry as a 
harmonica player is amazing! But I think 
that the Nixa NJL 18 and it’s companion 
from the same sessions, NJE 1060, are 
the discs. Brownie has never been in 
better voice and the blues come hootin’ 
through. Brownie’s superb “Southern 
Train”, with marvellous harmonica by 
Sonny, is one of the finest rocking blues 
tracks I know: Big Bill’s lovely, wistful 
“Just A Dream” is the equal of Broonzy’s 
own recording; “Corn Bread, Peas & 
Molasses” has roots which go back to 
the chain gangs. These men have not 
been spoiled by the commercial boys 
of Tin Pan Alley. Buy any of these discs 
and get with the blues. This is real 
and true and can be guaranteed to 
take away the smell of the Top Twenty! 


Memphis Slim 
Holiday For Boogie (rev. St. Louis 
Jimmy) Esquire 10-319 
Slim is a fine blues singer and pianist, 
but this disc hardly does him justice for 
in spite of the label, Slim does not sing. 
The piano is very good indeed, but there 
are manv better examples of his work 
now available to R.C.A. 


Lizzie Miles 
“Scintillatin’ Lizzie with Bob Scobey” 


P) 

Side 1: Baby Won’t You Please Come 
Home: Pallet On The Floor 

Side 2: Ain’t Misbehavin’: On Revival 
Day Columbia SEB10088 

“The Blues They Sang’ face. by Jelly 

Roll Morton) (one side of an EP) 

I Hate A Man Like You: Don’t Tell Me 
Nothin’ About My Man. (Rev. Billie 
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Young HMV 7EG 8178 
“Lizzie Miles & Her New Orleans Boys” 
Side 1: Ace In The Hole; I Cried For 

You 
Side 2: Careless Love; Basin Street Blues 

Melodic EPM7-55 
Also several tracks on Capitol LP T792. 


Lizzie is a great rorty performer in a 
long line of great blues singers. Far from 
subtle, she pounds out her songs with a 
gusto which is most refreshing in these 
days of milk and water moaners. The 
EP with Jelly is great for both Morton 
and Lizzie but the reverse is poor, for 
Miss Young is strictly from hunger. 


Little Brother Montgomery 


No Special Rider/ Vicksburg Blues 
Jazz Collector L44 
One of the early blues singers and 
pianists who is still active in Chicago 
(Vogue still have a modern session which 
they could issue), Little Brother has a 
high-pitched voice which some may find 
annoying, but he is an important artist. 
This early record is an important disc 
and should be in everyone’s collection. 


Murderer’s Home 


An anthology of Negro worksongs and 
country blues recorded by Alan 
Lomax at the State Penitentiary at 
Parchman, Mississippi. 

Nixa NJL 11 

“Murderer’s Home” (part 1) (EP from 

EP 


Side 1: Rosie; It Makes A Long Time 
Man Feel Bad. 

Side 2: Tangle Eye Blues; Sometimes I 
Wonder. Nixa NJE 1062 

“Murderer’s Home’ (Part 2) (EP from 


) 
Side 1: No More My Lawd; Early This 
Morning. 
Side 2: Whoa Back; Old Alabama. 
Nixa NJE 1063 
“Murderer’s Home” (Part 3) (EP from 


LP) 

Side 1: Stackerlee: Prison Blues. 

Side 2: Black Woman: Old _ Dollar 
Mamie. Nixa NJE 1064 


This is the companion volume to “Blues 
In The Mississippi Night’ and is an 
essential purchase for anyone who is 
really interested in the origins of jazz 
and the blues. Here, gathered together 
on an LP (and the running time is almost 
an hour), is a collection of worksongs, 
blues and field hollers. In fact, much of 
this material can never be repeated. The 
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STANLEY DANCE 


Armstrong, Louis. East of the sun; Top hat, white 


tie and tails VERVE 10154 
Berry, Chuck. Rock ’n’ roll roller; Jo Jo Gunne 
CHESS 1709 


Charles, Ray. Rockhouse, 1 & 2 
ATLANTIC 2006 
Cole, Cozy. Caravan 1 & 2 FELSTED 8546 
Caravan, 1 & 2 GRAND AWARD 1023 
Turvy, 1 & 2 LOVE 5014 
St. Louis Blues; Father co-operates 
: MERCURY 71385 
Crothers, Scat Man. Rock, Roma, rock it; Take 
your time CHALLENGE 59028 
Downing, Big Al. Miss Lucy; Just around the 
corner CARLTON 489 
Fitzgerald, Ella. Stompin’ at the Savoy, 1 & 2 
VERVE 89187 
Flemons, Wade. My baby likes to rock; Here I 
stand VEE-JAY 295 
Freeman, Ernie. Blues after hours; Room rock 
IMPERIAL 5551 
Gant, Cecil. I wonder; Solitude; Put another 
chair at the table; How can I sleep?; Wake up, 
Cecil, wake up; Long distance; Cecil’s boogie; 
Hit that jive, Jack; Jump, Jack, Jump; That’s 
the stuff you gotta watch; Time will tell; Mid- 
night on Central Ave. SOUND 601 


Good Jazz is never out of fashion 


RECENT 


| AMERICAN 


Green, Big Charles. Rocking on the moon tonight; 
You excite me, baby HIT 180 
Heywood, Eddie. Rendezvous; St. Louis blues 
VICTOR 7385 
Hopkins, Lightnin’. Lightnin’s Stomp; Hear me 
talkin’ HERALD 531 
Midnighters, The. Ow-wow-oo-wee; Baby, please 
- FEDERAL 12339 
Oliver, Sy. In a little Spanish town cha-cha; One 
o’clock jump JUBILEE 5349 
Parker, Little Jr. Sweet Home, Chicago; Some- 
times DUKE 301 
Pate, Johnnie. Skippy doo; Cannon ball rock 
FEDERAL 12338 
Purnell, Alton (p; Plas Johnston, ts; Red Challen- 
der, b; Earl Palmer, d.) Yancey special; Stacko- 
lee; Pine Top’s boogie; Yellow Dog blues; 
Sentimental journey; Slow goin’, fast comin’ 
back; Buster Anderson’s blues; I want you, I 
need you; Alberta; C.C. Rider; Someday you'll 
be sorry; St. Louis blues WARNER 1228 
Sugar Canes, The (instr.) Poor Boy; Sious rock 
KING 5157 
Three, Sounds, The (instr. ftg. Gene Harris, p.) 
Willow weep for me; Tenderly 
BLUE NOTE 1722 


O sole mio; Blue bells BLUE NOTE 1725 


RECORDS 


Walsh, George. Don’t let me down; Alone, lost 
and lonely ALADDIN 3438 
Washington, Dinah. All of me; Make me a 
present of you MERCURY 71377 
Willis, Chuck. Keep a-driving; You’ll be my love 
ATLANTIC 2005 


SPIRITUAL 


Cooke, Edna Gallmon. Heavy load; Come home 
NASHBORO 628 
Jackson, Mahalia. I’m on my way; My Story 


APOLLO 314 

Gate City Singers, The. John the revelator; After 
awhile GOSPEL 1004 
Sewanee Quintet. Where He’ leads me; Over in 
Zion NASHBORO 630 


Spiritual Five. Let me have a talk; Trouble will 
be over NASHBORO 629 

McFadden Singers, The. Sermon on the mount; 
I’m only on a visit down here 


GOSPEL 1005 

Gospel Prophets, The. Humble; My Lord, what 
a time GOSPEL 1006 
Caravans, The. You can’t beat God giving, 1 & 2 
GOSPEL 1007 


If you haven’t heard these discs they’re 
well worth a spin... 


32-025 
32-026 
32-027 
32-028 


32-030 
32-031 
32-032 
32-033 


SONNY ROLLINS PLUS FOUR—Clifford Brown, Richie Powell, George Morrow, Max Roach. 
PAIRING OFF—Phil Woods and Gene Quill, altos. Kenny Dorham and Donald Byrd, trumpets. 
LEE KONITZ COLLATES—Twelve of his greatest tracks. 
CHANGES—Miles Davis, Milt Jackson, Ray Bryant, Percy Heath, Art Taylor. 

32-029 MOBLEY’S MESSAGE—Hank Mobley, Barry Harris, Doug Watkins, Art Taylor. 
COLLECTOR’S ITEM—featuring Sonny Rollins, ‘Charlie Chan’, Walter Bishop, etc. 
THE HAPPY WANDERERS IN LONDON—playing some jazz classics. 

JAZZ FOR THE CARRIAGE TRADE—The George Wallinton Quintet. 

WAIL, FRANK, WAIL—Frank Foster, Freeman Lee, Elmo Hope, John Ore, Art Taylor. 


Our complete numerical catalogue is available at 2. / 9 including postage 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.! 
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DUKE—COUNT 


Dear Sir, 

There has been much discussion on 
the various merits of the Count Basie 
and Duke Ellington bands and, -having 
seen both, I would like to add a small 
postscript to what has already been said. 

To say that one is intrinsically better 
than the other is, to my mind, a fallacy, 
as both are infinitely better than any 
other band in their respective fields of 
musicianship. 

The Basie band, as a complete unit, 
is a much better band than Ellington’s, 
swinging with a terrific rhythmic quality 
from the first to last notes of the concert. 
The soloists he employs are inventive 
enough but do not possess the brilliance 
of the Ellington company. 

The Ellington band however, is a 
congregation of soloists, who, using the 
material the Duke has provided, re- 
produce a succession of solo masterpieces. 
both inventive and technical, but cease 
to swing as a complete unit. With such 
soloists as Anderson, Hodges, Carney, 
Woodman and Gonsalves, and employing 
the brilliant tonal qualities of the Elling- 
ton compositions, Duke Ellington must 
surely possess the greatest band of all 
times for sheer inventive genius. 

The conclusion that I have drawn from 
the concerts of both. is that the Count 
Basie band is unrivalled for constant 
swing and beat. whereas the Ellington 
band is similarly unrivalled for sheer 
inventive brilliance. 


COLIN DAVIES. 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 


PARIAH 


Dear Sir, 

I hope Stanley Dance doesn’t carry out 
his threat to submit to Harold Davison 
a list of people to be denied tickets to 
future Duke Ellington concerts (Novem- 
ber “Lightly and Politely”) as I would 
be one of the outcasts. At the opening 
Festival Hall concert I heartily enjoyed 
two of the items to which he took excep- 
tion. namely. “Tenderly” (with Jimmy 
Hamilton’s superb clarinet) and “Autumn 
Leaves”. To me they were among the 
highspots of what as a whole was a con- 
cert of overwhelming brilliance. It might 
be argued that these numbers were not 
strictly in the Ellington iazz tradition 
(though heaven knows the Duke has 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


produced many lovely records in similar 
vein); what is indisputable, however, is 
that they were glorious music, fully 
deserving the applause they received. 

This raises some doubt as to the 
absolute accuracy of the Duke’s oft- 
quoted dictum that “it don’t mean a 
thing if it ain’t got that swing”. Certainly 
swing is the factor one looks for most 
in jazz—indeed, it can make a cliché- 
ridden performance enjoyable—but it 
isn’t the only one. It is possible that a 
less swinging performance may contain 
more original and stimulating ideas, and 
is thus superior from a purely musical 
analysis. Again, ballad renditions such 
as those under discussion are not meant 
to swing in the same way as up-tempo 
numbers, but can be very effective show- 
cases for the melodic imagination of a 
musician or arranger, not to mention 
the tonal qualities of an ensemble. 

In short, undiluted jazz. exciting though 
it may be, isn’t the only music worth 
listening to. Yet so often have I seen 
performances which appeal strongly to 
me dismissed bv iazz critics as “com- 
mercial”, “cocktail music” or some similar 
description of derogatory intent, that I 
sometimes wonder if I am really a jazz 
lover after all. 


BRIAN GLADWELL, 
Staines, Middlesex. 


UPPER CLASS WHITE 


Dear Sir, 

In recent years a far more liberal and 
far less condescending view has been 
taken of early jazz groups once thought 
to be vaguely humorous and without 
exception “corny”. No longer do I now 
feel self-conscious when I admit my 
genuine ljking of the Original Dixieland 
Jazz Band, the New Orleans Rhythm 
Kings and the Wolverines. However, 
“Early New York Jazz (white section)”, 
as it has been summarily categorized, 
has still to overcome this barrier, perhaps 
because of its early acceptance among 
American upper middle class society — 
for one thing a jazz enthusiast strives for. 
and rejects when accorded it, is social 
acceptance. 

I could take Mr. Standish’s summing 
it up in the phrase “ricky-ticky”, for I 
do not know what “ricky-tickv” means, 
though I imagine it is an attempt at the 
onomatopeeic. But when Mr. Trons 
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bracketed Chris Barber and his confed- 
erates with these “ricky-ticky” groups I 
felt compelled to write this letter. 

_ I do not doubt Ken Colyer’s musical 
integrity, but I do doubt his musical 
ability to compose a single solo to match 
one by Red Nichols; and if Barber, at 
the close of his already over-protracted 
career, has accomplished for his instru- 
ment one-quarter of what Miff Mole did 
in five years he may have become a good 
jazZ musician; even equalling Mr. Irons’ 
idols Christie and Crimmins. 

I am not in favour of forgetting New 
Orleans jazz, which I can appreciate is 
the most important if not the most vital 
branch of jazz, but I wish Mr. Standish 
and his Anglo-Saxon heroes would 
realise that to play New Orleans music 
successfully requires a whole lifetime in 
the environment which gave birth to it— 
a fact which so many British bands have 
made painfully more obvious by their 
own efforts. If Standish, with his consider- 
able experience of New Orleans jazz, 
doubts my word let him compare the 
records of Barber with those of 
say Punch Miller, his hero circa Spring 
1958, if his memory can delve further 
back than the Summer of his fame as a 
critic. 

And let Mr. Irons compare the records 
of these sanie English bands with those 
of the Nichols clique, and think. 


JOHN BARRELL, 
Herne Hill, S.E.24. 


DOUBTING THOMAS 


Dear Sir, 

I am most interested in the strong 
support of revivalist jazzmen repeatedly 
shown by Tony Standish in recent 
editions. By revivalist I do not allude to 
the bands of Ory, De Paris, Lewis, 
Barbarin, etc., as they are the authentic 
giants playing New Orleans style today, 
but rather to those that started with 
Watters and now include Turk Murphy, 
Chris Barber, Ken Colyer and company. 

In Mezzrow’s book, Mezz makes it 
plain that he did everything possible to in- 
duce the Chicago lads to play identical 
jazz to the New Orleans greats playing in 
the city at that time. They did get half way 
there, but lost interest on the grounds 
that (a) they could never play this type 
of jazz as well as Joe, Louis, Dodds, etc.. 
and (b) they felt more relaxed—so im- 
portant in jazz—blowing their own type 
of traditional stuff which was influenced 
by. but not a copy of, the so-called ‘real 
thing’. 

Not long ago, Wilbur de Paris ex- 
pressed his views on revivalists, and in 
brief he stated that (a) they did not play 
jazz (b) they could only copy (c) thev 
were not Negroes and (d) there would 
always be that difference. 

Now I do not intend to bring race into 
jazz as a whole, but I still think that in 
certain types of jazz. such as the blues 
for example, the coloured musicians of 
the U.S.A. are. with a few individual 
exceptions, out on their own. 

I think Condon and the Chicago mob 
were rizht in taking the course they did 
(with all due respect to Mezz) and they 
have in the many years since, provided 
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JAZZMAN’S DIARY 
(continued from page 23) 


what they will be filled with by the end 
of the year. Already I have some idea 
of the notes I shall be making... 

Harold Davison promises us Count 
Basie, Louis Armstrong, Kid Ory, Car- 
men McRae, Anita O’Day. Ella Fitz- 
gerald, ‘Jazz at the Philharmonic’ and 
Leonard Feather’s “Encyclopedia of 
jazz”: which includes Willie “The Lion” 
Smith, Shelley Manne, Buck Clayton, the 
Gerry Mulligan Quartet, Art Farmer, 
Coleman Hawkins, Georgie Auld, Buddy 
de Franco and Don Elliott. Also Clara 
Ward and the Ward Singers in an all- 
gospel show. 

The N.J.F. are presenting the George 
Lewis Band and the Woody Herman 
Herd. 

Then, of course, there are the parties, 
the receptions, the gossip and — oh 
well! let’s wait and see. 


INDEX 1958 


| In response to numerous requests 

| we are pleased to announce that 

| a full and complete index to Jazz 

| Journal for 1958, including all 

| records reviewed, will be ready 

| early in February. As the supply 
will be strictly limited you are 
advised to book your copy of this 
index without delay. 


| Price 5/- post free. 
JAZZ JOURNAL | 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


BLUES ON RECORD 
(continued from page 33) 


field holler, for example is almost a 
thing of the past. It would take a whole 
issue of Jazz Journal to do justice to 
this, but particularly noteworthy is the 
beautiful “Tangle Eye Blues” and the 
great “Whoa Back’. a holler which goes 
back to the early days. None of these 
men—all convicts—are “performing” in 
the true sense of the word—they are 
singing to help them in their work, or ease 
their pain. This is no record for the 
sensitive, for these men know real suffer- 
ing, and, after all, that is how jazz and 
the blues were born. The group singing 
by these men is amazing and I never play 
this without being moved. Nobody who 
likes the blues can afford to be without 
this LP. The very reasonable price 
(35s. 10d.) should encourage the fans. 


LETTERS 
(continued from page 35) 


us (or me, anyway) with ample proof of 
this and I also think the De Paris state- 
ment is reasonable. 

I should indeed like to have the views 
of Tony Standish on these points, and 
also that of any other critic or jazz 
lover who clings to the faith of tradi- 
tional (including revivalist) jazz—Rex 
Harris and company. I hasten to add that 
I do not sneer at sincere attempts to play 
this music, but I am rather dubious that 
it can be done. 


TOM MAUGHAM. 
Chester-le-Street, co. Durham. 
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Fite your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


| Here is the ideal method with which to 
| preserve ie monthly copies of JAZZ 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 
The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Samuel B. Charters. A 
biographical history of New Orleans music. Price 25/9 post 
free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers, 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Selection of back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available, price 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 
3/3 per copy, post free. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 

not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 

Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new. plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street. London. W.1. 

MORTON’S FABULOUS LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
RECORDINGS. On twelve 12-inch Circle L.P.s. Offers. 
Parfitt, 43 Ridge Ave., Letchworth, Herts. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON. MANCHESTER. 

HAPPY CIRCLE ends loneliness. Contacts all ages every- 
where since 1943. Attractive Introduction lists and testi- 
monials 2/6d. Friendly Folk Association, Torquay. 

JAZZ MONTHLY March 1956 issue. Wanted Desperately— 
Coverless acceptable. Please write to: Clement, 22 Leyswood 
Drive, Ilford, Essex. 

LARGE COLLECTION OF JAZZ RECORDS for sale. All 
speeds, all styles, write: Kroeger, 17, Orchard Ave., New 
Malden, Surrey, or ‘phone MAL 0856. 


THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 

Jazz Club. Jan/Feb, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy post free. 
FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE. 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS? 


(A few of these will help you to give up smoking!) 


1) FATS WALLER Water Boy/Lonesome Rd./Swing Low, Sweet Chariot/All God’s Chillun' etc/Go 

Down Moses/Deep River/Flat Foot Floogie/Pent Up In a Penthouse/4 others 12” 59/6 
2) JELLY ROLL MORTON Beale St. Blues/The Pearls/Wildman BI./Fat Frances/K. C. Stomp/Shoe 

Shiner’s Drag/Georgia Grind /Boogaboo/Shreveport/Freakish/Harmony BI./Grandpa’s Spells /Wolverine 


BI./Little Lawrence/Ponchartrain BI./ Mississippi Mildred 12” 59/6 
3) WILD BILL DAVISON/BILL STAFFORD St. James’ Infirmary/Riverboat Shuffle /The Saints/ Birth of 
the Blues/Wolverine BI./Struttin’ W.S. Barbecue/Squeeze Me/’Swonderful 12” 45/- 


4) JAZZ GREATS (Wettling, Bigard, Cliff Jackson, The Lion, DeParis Bros, Mezzrow, etc) That’s a 
Plenty/Some Of These Days/China Boy/Jeepers Creepers/Quiet Please/Muskrat R./Bugle Call Rag/ 


Please Don’t Talk About Me etc./Blues For Art’s Sake/3 others 12” 45/- 
5) LIZZIE MILES “Hot Songs My Mother Taught Me” Biil Bailey/Mama Don’t Allow It/Take Your 

Finger Off It/Ballin’ the Jack/10 others (slightly scratched) 12” 45/. 
6) HARRY BLONS’ DIXIELAND BAND My Inspiration/Dallas  BI./Clt. Marmalade/Panama/My 

Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean/Closer Walk (Very High Fidelity 78 r.p.m. LP) 12” 45/- 
7) EARL HINES’ BAND Hollywood Hop/If I Had You/I Can’t Believe/Nice Work etc/Almost Like 

Being In Love/I’m a Little Blackbird etc/Pennies From Heaven/5 others 12” 59/6 
8) BILL COLEMAN GROUPS After Y. Gone/Bill Coleman BI./Coquette/Big Boy BI./Indiana/Bill Street 

BI./I Ain’t Got Nobody/Rose Room/Swing Guitars/e’c. 10” 39/6 
9) JOHNNY HODGES GROUPS Krum Elbow BI./Rent Party Bl./Hometown BI./Jeep’s Bl./Empty Ball- 

room BI./Savoy Strut/Skunk Hollow Blues/Hodge Podge/Dooji Wooji/etc. 10” 39/6 
10) SIDNEY BECHET-TEDDY BUCKNER-VIC DICKENSON Rosetta/Once In a While/Sweet G.B./ 

St. Louis Bl./Sunny Side of the St./Sister Kate/I’m Coming Virginia 12” 59/6 
11) SONNY BOY WILLIAMSON Dealing With the Devil/Wartime BI./Mellow Chick/Polly Put Your Kettle 

On/Rub-a-dub/Early In the Morning/ Million Year BI./ete. 10” 39/6 
12) DUKE ELLINGTON Tough Truckin’/Clt. Lament/Moonglow/Exposition Swing/In a Jam/Trumpet 

In Spades/Showboat Shuffle/Saddest Tale/Uptown Downbeat/Echoes of Harlem 10” 39/6 
13) GABRIEL BROWN I Get Evil/You Ain’t No Good/Down In the Bottom/Bad Love/I’ve Got to Stop 

Drinking/Cold Love/It’s Getting Soft/It’s Time To Move/4 others 12” Trans. 45/- 
14) CAMP MEETING CHOIR 16 titles on 12” LP Trans. Details on request. 50/- 
NEW BOOKS! ...B.G. OFF THE RECORD (D. R. Connor) Wonderful book on Benny Goodman’s extraordinary 

career, with detailed discography. Published in U.S.A. and available only from us at this price . . . 37/6 (postage 


extra 1/-). BUGLES FOR BEIDERBECKE (Wareing, Garlick) Much of interest for Bix fans, including con- 
troversial discography . . . 25/- (postage 1/-). 


DISCOGRAPHIES! We can now offer the following individual discographies, 4/6 each (4d post). Louis Armstrong 
1923-1928, ditto ’47-’57, Count Basie ’37-’47, ditto °47-’57, Sidney Bechet °47-’57, Clifford Brown, Dave Brubeck, Donald 
Byrd, Buck Clayton °47-’57, Miles Davis, Duke Ellington °47-’57, Dizzy Gillespie ’47-’57, Wardell Gray, Erroll Garner, 
Lionel Hampton °47-’57, Coleman Hawkins °47-°57, Woody Herman °47-’57, Billie Holiday, J. J. Johnson, Stan Kenton 
47-57, George Lewis, Gerry Mulligan, Fats Navarro, Jimmie Noone, Kid Ory, Charlie Parker Pt. 1, ditto Pt. 2, 
Sonny Rollins, Art Tatum, Jack Teagarden °47-’57, and, to follow soon, Stan Getz, Dizzy Gillespie ’37-’47, Charlie 
Christian, Milt Jackson, Johnny Hodges, Thelohious Monk, Bud Powell, Horace Silver, Sonny Stitt. 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


Overseas Collectors! Our service knows no barriers, provided your currency is similarly uninformed! 
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VOGUE JAZZ 


12-inch LP 

LAC 12107 DUANE TATRO’S “JAZZ FOR | 
MODERNS” 

LAC 12122 BARNEY KESSEL, Vol. 5 
“THE POLL WINNERS” 


LAC 12135 LYLE MURPHY, |2 Tone Com- | 


positions and Arrangements 


LAC 12136 THE LEROY VINNEGAR 
SEXTET “LEROY WALKS” 


LAC 12139 CLAIRE AUSTIN SINGS 


LAC 12142 ANDRE PREVIN and RUSS 
FREEMAN “TWO PIANO 

| JAZZ” 

LAC 12148 SHELLY MANNE & HIS MEN 


LAC 12140 MUSIC TO LISTEN TO RED 
NORVO BY 

_LAC 12146 HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHT- 
HOUSE ALL-STARS 


LAC 12155 Presenting RED MITCHELL 


VOGUE 


LAE 12128 THE GERRY MULLIGAN 
SONGBOOK Vol. 1. 


LAE 12137 THE MONTGOMERY BROS 


and 5 OTHERS 

LAE 12147 BROOKMEYER — HALL — 
RANEY. “THE STREET 
SWINGERS” 


LAE 12106 SOLO FLIGHT “JAZZ WEST 
COAST PRESENTS” 


LAE 12153 “BRAVO” SIDNEY BECHET & 
TEDDY BUCKNER 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


LAG 12141 JOHNNY WIGGS NEW ORLEANS MUSIC: EDDIE 
PIERSON’S BAND & SANTA PECORA & THE TAIL- 
GATERS: ARMAND HUG’S TRIO 


LAG 12150 FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS 2 “GOES TO SEA” 


TEMPO THE JAZZ LABEL 
12 inch L.P. 
TAP 16 DAVE CAREY JAZZ BAND 


EXTENDED PLAY 


EXA 65 JAMES P. JOHNSON _EXA 83 KENNY BALL JAZZ BAND 
EXA 67 VICTOR FELDMAN — “NINE- | EXA 85 VICTOR FELDMAN — DIZZY 
TEYr” REECE 


Full details of these Records, together with numerous Jazz LPs and Pops are given in ‘‘Record 
Press’’ obtainable from your Local Dealer. 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., {13/115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, SW3. Tel: KNI 4256-7-8-9 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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